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A masterpiece written by a military strategist of acknowledged reputation. While its title refers to 
one front, it is actually a survey of the strategy of the whole war on all fronts, a thoughtful survey presented 
in such clear, concise fashion as to make the World War intelligible. 

AS TO MILITARY TRAINING, arranged by Major John F. Wall, U. S. Cavalry. 

An up-to-date manual especially adapted to the needs of the Mounted Service. 267 pages, illustrations, 
and maps. $2.50. Special prices on lots. 

“A handy compendium of useful information well adapted to the needs of the Mounted Service and 
which any one entering upon a military career may study with great profit.” 

W. A. HOLBROOK, 
Major-General, U. S. Army, Chief of Cavalry. 


English edition of THE GERMAN CAVALRY IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE: 1914. By Lieutenant- 
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ALMOST READY 


The U. S. Cavalry Association has undertaken the pub lication of this important story of the German 
Cavalry’s activities in 1914 on the Western Front. This is the part of the War so many people neglect to 
study. In almost all battles where Cavalry took part it usually began and ended the action. The war 
on the Western Front was one big battle. The German Cavalry began that battle. Initial maneuvers, 
concentrations, meeting engagements, services of security and information, patrol work, skirmishes and 
combats are reported. Read why the German armies could advance so rapidly at the beginning of the 
War. Most of the actions are described by participants. General von Poseck concludes his book with 
some valuable observations on Cavalry. 
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Observations on the Recent Inspection 


BY 
Major-General WILLARD A. HOLBROOK, Chief of Cavalry 


TACTICAL TRAINING 


and in some poor. Schools, as a rule, were satisfactory. In the best- 

trained regiments the mimeograph sheets from the Cavalry School and 
training memoranda from the office of the Chief of Cavalry were in constant 
use. 

There was a marked difference as to the knowledge possessed by non-com- 
missioned officers of different regiments ia such matters as outposts, advance 
guards, patrolling, horsemastership, ete., which was considered to some extent 
indicative of the instruction they had received in these matters and an index 
as to the efficiency of the regimenis. 

It was gratifying to note that specialists were being developed in radio and 
other means of communication. In most regiments several radio operators 
were able to receive or send from 10 to 20 words per minute. Message centers 
were receiving desired attention. 

The tactical use of the automatic rifle had not generally been developed. 
Most regiments now have improvised packs for these rifles, and it is believed 
that proper attention will hereafter be given to their tactical use. Every effort 
is being made to hasten the manufacture of machine rifles for supply to cavalry 
units. 

Group targets were, as a rule, used to represent the enemy, but flank groups 
were not. It is believed important that unit commanders should be taught 
to search out possible cover in which flanking groups might be concealed. 

Advance scouts were insufficiently instructed and failed to govern their 
advance by the physical characteristics of the ground. In many cases they 
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apparently had not been taught to advance by bounds or to vary their distances 
from the advance party according to variations in terrain. 

Further practice is needed in maintaining liaison with lateral units; liaison 
in fire distribution between adjacent units also needs further attention. 


MOBILITY 


Greater attention should be paid to methods of feeding. More importance 
should be attached to keeping feed boxes free of grit. In regions subject to 
dust storms they should be upturned after each feeding. This is easily done 
by hinging one side of box with two staples. 

Many junior officers are not thoroughly grounded in proper gaits and rates 
of march. 

Several regiments have no cross-country courses. Some colonels do not 
appreciate the great value of this kind of instruction and its psychological effect 
upon their regiments. 

Rusty nails were found in most corrals—in some cases were found in great 
abundance. At one post the veterinarian reported that he had five cases on 
sick report for this reason alone. Particularly in stables of temporary con- 
struction great and constant effort should be made to remove snag-nails from 
all woodwork around stalls. 


IN GENERAL 


Sufficient attention had not been paid to the adjustment of buckles and 
straps in order to prevent unnecessary wear on the equipment (saddle blanket, 
gun boot, saber scabbard) and to give to the enlisted man the maximum com- 
fort in the saddle. It is believed that the importance of this has been recog- 
nized and duly corrected. Greater care should be given to proper bitting and 
to smartness of appearance of horses and equipment. 

Troop officers should know the horses of their troops. Every troop com- 
mander should be required to ride every horse in his troop at least once, and 
every platoon commander should be required to ride every horse in his platoon 
once. The officer then will have a more exact knowledge as to what correction 
is to be made when one is required. Even in this ease it produces a far better 
impression on the man, and on the unit as a whole, if the enlisted man dis- 
mount and the officer demonstrate the correction. 

It is essential that every troop officer ride the McClellan saddle with the 
enlisted man’s equipment one day a month in order that he may appreciate 
how adjustments may be made in the equipment to give the maximum comfort 
to the man and how to take the proper seat in the saddle. 

Troop officers should have a definite knowledge of every little detail about 
their troops: the weights of the different parts of the equipment, how it should 
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be packed, etc. Many troop commanders were found who did not have even 
an approximate idea of the weight of their field cooking outfit. 

The Chief of Cavalry is gratified that so many of the colonels are recog- 
nizing the fact that it is their duty to be models in neatness and in dress, as well 
as to exemplify physical energy and activity. Most of them appreciate that 
every cavalry garrison should have at least a three-mile cross-country course 
with jumps not under three feet nor over three feet six, and that they should 
lead their officers over this course and over rough and varied ground. This, 
more than anything else, inculeates in the young officer a lack of fear, boldness 
of spirit, will to overcome obstacles, which qualities are so necessary for the 
successful cavalry officer. 

The way in which the officers of some regiments were turned out was par- 
ticularly fine—uniforms neat; hats identical in color and appearance; belts 
all alike in cut and color; every article of equipment placed exactly as pre- 
scribed ; the whole setting a high standard of smartness greatly to be desired. 

In some regiments there was excellent attention to detail in the matter of 
the dress of enlisted men—hat cords sewed on exactly as ordered, chin straps 
attached in a uniform manner, identification tags in place, ete. Regiments 
showing excellence in dress and equipment also, as a rule, showed good instruc- 
tion in drill. 

It is believed that high standards can be profitably set for recruits immedi- 
ately on entering a troop. For example, the recruit may be shown a locker 
arranged exactly as prescribed and then be required to pack his own locker 
in that way and keep it so. Some regiments were able to secure immediate 
results in that way, while in others it was explained that the recruit had only 
been in the regiment a month or so and had not learned how as yet. 

Horse-shows are being held in nearly every regiment, and standards in 
equipment, grooming, etc., are thus being established. Little details, such as 
ends of leather straps lying close to the horse’s head, of keeping horses in the 
shade to protect their coats, polishing horses’ hoofs (which it is desirable to 
require for at least one formation per week), etc., are impressed upon the 
command and are bound to have a desirable influence in matters of smartness. 

In at least one regiment all officers were turned out with boots of the same 
color and appearance and, I might add, beautifully polished. In other regi- 
ments there was a noticeable lack in the matter of such details. Leggins were 
sometimes, though rarely, worn at mounted drill, to the detriment of uni- 
formity and smartness. 

In all regiments polo was being played with enthusiasm, a very large per- 
centage of officers at each station participating. 

At many stations encouragement is given civilians in equitation by the 
organization of classes for their benefit. There seems to be increasing interest 
shown by civilians in horsemanship, and at Des Moines, Iowa, large stables are 
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being built at the Country Club for stabling horses. It is believed decidedly 
worth while to encourage riding throughout the country in order to create a 
market for horses which will insure breeding of suitable saddle animals. 


THE CAVALRY DIVISION 


The personnel of the 1st Cavalry Division is working with enthusiasm to 
make of that organization something worth while. It gives high promise of 
becoming a most valuable and powerful influence in the training and develop- 
ment of the cavalry arm. The Cavalry Division, as was hoped, is rapidly 
becoming a school of instruction for specialists and for higher command. 
Officers privileged to serve with the division are fortunate, indeed, because of 
the opportunity for professional advancement there afforded them. The 
proper use of cavalry operating alone and in conjunction with its auxiliaries is 
demonstrated to the great benefit of participants and observers. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


The Cavalry School is performing its mission in a most excellent manner. 
It was gratifying to hear its graduates so favorably mentioned and to note the 
enthusiasm and zeal with which all were carrying on at the school. It is hoped 
that the school may be allowed to operate to capacity until all our officers shall 
have graduated from one or more of its classes. There is no officer on the 
active list too young or too old to benefit by a tour of duty there. 


RIDING OFF 


“Riding Off,” the striking bronze statuary group, an illustration of which 
appears opposite, was done by Herbert Haseltine, an American sculptor of note. 
This admirable piece, which will be appreciated by all lovers of polo and by 
horsemen generally, received honorable mention at the Salon des Artistes 
Francais in 1906. 

During the war Mr, Haseltine was attached to the American Embassy in 
Paris. When America came into the war he joined the American Army, 
where he was one of the first organizers of the camouflage section. 

Mr. Haseltine also executed recently an international polo trophy for the 
Hurlingham Club, a replica of which was presented to the four members of 
the American International Team and to the four members of the English 
International Team that engaged in the international match of 1921. 
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The 50-60-Mile Night Ride 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel I. S. MARTIN, Cavalry 


forth and taken several more chances in the field of practice, the outcome 

of which has been very satisfactory, I believe: One a 21-mile ride by the 
basic class on their remounts (training colts) ; course unknown by riders, who 
follow the markers; riders allowed watch; time allowed, two hours; another, a 
ride for field officers over an unknown course and rate of speed unknown to 
riders until at starting point; rider follows staked course, not known to him, 
without watch or compass; the third, a 50-60-mile night ride over a course of 
country roads, not designated to rider until time to start; compass, map, and 
watch allowed. This ride was for field officers’ and troop officers’ classes. 

Some of the horses were pretty well used up in the remount ride and in the 
50-60-mile night ride, but it is remarkable how few suffered any ill effects when 
it is considered what was accomplished. 

These rides were planned and adopted as a means of instruction, and, as a 
matter of fact, in consideration of all the experience they afford the student 
from beginning to end, they furnish the individual with a basis upon which to 
form a standard which he can use in his future work, both in peace and war. 
The adoption of such rides or similar ones, in regular schedules of instruction, 
would be an improvement and another step forward. Of! course, such work 
must be preceded by careful training and arranged for by officers who have 
had experience along these lines. 

When the record made on this 55-mile night ride becomes known (55.5 
miles in 5 hours, by Captain Charles H. Gerhardt, on Dolomite), some officers 
without experience, and not familiar with the conditions, are apt to follow their 
noses and come to grief, attempting to duplicate the ride in point of time and 
distance, but very probably under less favorable circumstances. Some of the 
peculiar conditions attending this ride are here noted. 

Most of the horses were in good condition for the ride as a result of their 
daily work up to the time the ride took place. We had had a great deal of rain, 
and constant work in the mud developed and hardened their muscles, and at 
the same time their wind and breathing was improved. 

At the time of the ride the rain had ceased, the roads had hardened and 
smoothed out, and the horses went along a maximum distance with a minimum 
of effort at each stride. 

The first part of the ride was on low ground along the river valley through 
Ogden, thence north to Keats. The early part of the evening was warm (ride 
started at about 9:50 p. m. June 8), and a slight breeze of about the same 
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rate at which we were traveling was blowing in the direction of our march. 
This caused the horses to sweat and become winded and had a tendency to 
keep the speed down in the beginning. This is a good rule to follow, as a 
general thing, but it probably would not have been done in this case had 
weather conditions not been to the advantage of the riders. Beyond Keats the 
course turned and lay in a northwesterly direction to Riley Center. With the 
course at this part of the ride on higher ground, the night growing cooler, and 
the breeze striking the horses and riders on the flank, both speeded up without 
effort. From Riley Center the course turned directly south to Junction City. 
The night had grown cooler all the way. We were on high ground and the 
wind was now in our faces. The horses, which had been spared by their riders 
the first part of the ride, as a result of the weather conditions in the early 
part of the night, seemed to grow stronger and move faster the farther they 
went. 

All dismounting was discontinued, schedules were abandoned (the highest 
rate considered by me before starting the ride was 9 miles per hour—6 minutes 
trotting at 10 miles, 3 minutes galloping at 12 miles, 3 minutes leading at 4 
miles, and repeat), and the last 25 miles were made by those who came in within 
the first five by alternating a fast trot with the gallop. 

Riders were in good condition and displayed esprit and enthusiasm. Every- 
body had been participating in various riding competitions and felt prepared 
to exert themselves and horses to advantage. 

Horses available at the school from which to make selection have been 
accumulated after a great deal of eliminating from yeer to year of horses that 
are not considered best suited for the work there. Also, the horses from which 
the students were allowed to choose were designated by officers who have partici- 
pated in at least one Olympic game and who have had the advantage of experi- 
ence, which tends to enable to better determine beforehand, so far as the eye 
can see, the most likely horse for this work. 

Although the ride was made at night, there was a bright moon, so that the 
horses could move rapidly with very little difficulty as regards light. 

The salient points just mentioned, peculiar to the ride, should be borne in 
mind by those who may consider the record made. 

The 55-mile night ride (as well as the others mentioned above), which was 
initiated by the Department of Horsemanship and approved and encouraged by 
the Commandant, was an advance step which was carried through by faculty 
and students in a manner which should result in inereased efficiency along 
these lines in the cavalry. 

The following is a description of my mount during this ride, Bob Leach, 
who came in fifth, in a class of 70 riders: 

Jumper Class, the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans.; bred in Virginia 
half bred; brown gelding; age, 11 years; weight, 950 pounds; height at 
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withers, 15 hands 11% inches (barefooted); height at croup, 15 hands 244 
inches (barefooted) ; girth, 6714 inches; belly measurement, over loins and 
around flanks, 67 inches; cannon, fore leg, just below knee, 8 inches; upper 
forearm at elbow, 1914 inches; top of withers to point of shoulder, 27 inches; 
poll to withers, 36 inches; withers to point of croup, 34 inches; point of hip to 
point of buttock, 22 inches; point of hip to point of hock, 3744 inches; cir- 
cumference of bearing surface of foot (front), 1614 inches. 

Time used in making the ride, 51% hours, 10 miles per hour. 

Total weight carried, 188 pounds. 

He was used in the Troop Officers’ Jumper Class and was not ridden by me 
until three days before the ride. He was strong and responded instantly to 
the slightest sign to increase the speed to the end of the ride. 

Bob Leach has a good walk, very fast natural trot, and a wonderfully long, 
smooth, and elastic stride at the gallop, is as game as a rattlesnake, and asks 
no favors of anybody. I consider him a good type for messenger service, 
where it is desired to carry a minimum load at a maximum speed. 





PUBLIC SPIRIT 


“The nation is sound at heart, but individuals are too often prone 
to neglect their obligations to give serious thought to matters of 
grave national import. Let us invoke the public spirit and the 
patriotic enthusiasm of our noble ancestry, and realize that it becomes 
the duty of every earnest citizen who believes in the permanence of 
our Republic to assume a more active participation in affairs of the 
nation. Let us openly fight against those evil tendencies, often 
insidiously supported by propaganda, which if neglected must eventu- 
ally undermine and destroy us. As in the early days of the nation, 
eternal vigilance is ever the price of liberty.”—From General Per- 
shing’s Speech at Marion on Independence Day. 




















The French Cavalry Raid in the Battle 
of the Marne’ 


BY 


General A. D. v. KUHL, Chief of Staff of the rst German Army, 
September, 1914 


EFORE about a thousand hearers, among them two marshals of France 
and about fifty generals, the French General Pelecier, former com- 
manding general of the 12th Army Corps, delivered a lecture on “A 

Cavalry Raid”; which lecture has since appeared in print. From this adver- 
tisement one might expect a presentation of value to military science. The 
audience, however, evidently set less value on military history than on an 
amusing entertainment by General Pelecier, who, according to the foreword 
by General Fonville, has quickly developed from a commanding general into 
an instructor of the first rank. 

It is worth while for us to concern ourselves with this lecture in order to 
understand how military history will be developed in France. The lecture 
will at the same time have a cheering effect. 

In the preface this question is put: Is the réle of cavalry, in this age of 
aircraft, of machine-guns, of trench warfare and barbed wire, played out? 
General Fonville justly denies this and points to the fact that on March 23, 
1918, only by the use of three cavalry divisions was it possible to close the 
breach between the English and French at Noyon-Montdidier-Moreuil until 
the arrival of French infantry. Up to that time a dreadful anxiety prevailed. 
What might have resulted if two or three German divisions had been thrown 
into this gap! 7 

General Pelecier, however, hangs his view of the importance of cavalry 
upon the raid of the 5th Cavalry Division in the Battle of the Marne, in 1914. 
After the French Cavalry Corps Sordet that had marched into Belgium August 
5, 1914, was turned back, it was already completely used up. The mistake 
had been made of riding patrol with a whole cavalry corps. 

On September 8, 1914, the Battle of the Marne found it on the extreme left 
flank, with the Army of Maunoury, which attacked the German Army of 
von Kluck in flank. Since the 5th of September the Battle of the Oureq had 
been in progress. The situation of the Army of Maunoury, menaced by a 
violent, extensive attack of the Ist German Army, became critical. The 5th 
Cavalry Division, under General Cornulier-Luciniére, received the order, in 





* Militér-Wochenblatt, August 13, 1921. 
7 See “The Offensive of March,” 1918, by Commandant Toussan, in July, 1922, Cav- 
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spite of its fatigue, to take the direction of La Ferte-Milon and strike the 
opponent on the Ourcq in the rear, to bring its artillery into action, and to 
endeavor thus to cause an enemy withdrawal. It can be readily perceived 
what difficult circumstances Maunoury was in when resort to such means of 
relief was made. The hope of causing a retreat of the 1st Army by a thunder 
of guns in their rear was a forlorn one. 
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SITUATION AT THE BATTLE OF THE OURCQ AT NOON OF SEPTEMBER 9TH 


The course of the undertaking is long since well known through the ac- 
count by Genera! de Cornulier-Lucinitre, published under the pseudonym 
Hethay. Therefore we are only interested here in the observations of General 
Pelecier on this operation. 

The 5th Cavalry Division left Levignen September 8, attacked a German 
aérodrome in the neighborhood of La Ferte-Milon, and bivouacked near 
l'averolles, September 9, after some marching and countermarching, it was 
decided to withdraw toward Verrines, and on the 10th the division proceeded 
by La Croix St. Ouen back over the Oise; and with that the whole operation 
was ended. The horses were completely done up. Rations, oats, and ammu- 
nition were exhausted. The losses, according to the statement of Pelecier, 
were considerable. Now what was effected? 

Pelecier believes that the activity of the cavalry must have contributed to 
the decision of General von Kluck to retreat September 9. Indeed, it must be 
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remembered that von Kluck had turned “quick and decided’ against the 
menace of Maunoury’s flank attack and was on the point of enveloping Mau- 
noury in turn. The French left wing had some “anxious hours.” While, on 
the evening of September 8, they were ready by Nanteuil le Haudouin to hold 
out and to sacrifice, if need be, there, suddenly, “to the greatest surprise and 
with indescribable joy,” it was observed that they had only enemy rear guards 
against them. The cannon thunder of the 5th Cavalry Division in his rear 
and the danger to his communications led von Kluck to retreat! He has it 
from a war correspondent that even the army headquarters was threatened by 
the French cavalry division. 

Another occurrence, which von Kluck has not related, that happened in 
Ancienville and was narrated by a French witness: General von Kluck and 
his staff appeared (it seems) at Ancienville at 10 o’clock in the morning. A 
dinner for 42 persons had been prepared. The mistress of the chateau charged 
von Kluck vehemently with the destruction undertaken in the place by the 
Germans. During the meal reports continued to come in to the General. 
Suddenly the General and his whole staff decamped, left the dinner, and 
hurried off. This procedure was also, according to General Pelecier, occasioned 
by the activity of the 5th Cavalry Division. Instead of this, von Kluck 
attributes the cause of his retreat solely to a communication of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hentsch over the condition of the adjacent 2d Army. 

What, now, is the truth in these stories? It is true that the army head- 
quarters nearly fell into the hands of the French Cavalry Division at La Ferte- 
Milon on the afternoon of September 8. The army headquarters was on the 
way toward the right flank, where, at 9 a. m., the decision, through the envelop- 
ment of the enemy, should be reached, and to obtain information from the 
farthest forward point possible, La Ferte-Milon. Our 9th Army Corps, march- 
ing on this point, had not yet arrived, however. As our long lines of motor 
lorries approached the place, we heard the report of cannon and judged that 
enemy cavalry was near. The officers of the staff deployed for a fight on foot; 
several rode forward on reconnaissance. The enemy, however, in spite of the 
proximity, had not observed us. In the evening the heads of the columns 
of the 9th Corps arrived, with which we marched into La Ferte-Milon. Thus 
the army headquarters was saved from a ticklish situation in which it was 
caught us a result of getting in advance of its own infantry. The French 
cavalry let slip the rare opportunity of bagging an entire army staff in the 
middle of the crisis of battle. The incident was without any effect on the 
dispositions of the army headquarters, however. 

The affair at Ancienville, which General Pelecier adorns in the style of 
the historian and fiction writer, Hanotaux, is wholly invented. General von 
Kluck and his staff never were there. Rather, on the forenoon of September 
10, they were traveling from the La Ferte-Milon on the direct road toward 
Villers-Cotterets, where a halt was made. As I was with the General uninter- 
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ruptedly, there can be no possibility of error in this statement. The whole staff 
can testify to it, moreover. The fanciful hostess of the Chateau Ancienville, 
if she actually told this story to General Pelecier, labored under a great de- 
lusion, at least. 

The activity of the 5th French Cavalry Division had no influence upon 
the decisions of the headquarters of the 1st Army at the Battle of the Ourcq. 
Specifically, the decision to retreat on the 9th was made upon entirely other 
grounds. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the raid was fruitless and was badly 
carried out. On September 9 the division arrived at the extreme northern 
wing of the battle, where each of the opposing sides had successfully outflanked 
its opponent. While on our side the 9th Army Corps, hurried up by forced 
march, attacked early on the 9th in decisive manner, the French had become 
wholly exhausted. They had no more reserves to dispose of. So much the 
more necessary was it to hold the whole Cavalry Corps that day on the flank 
against the threatened envelopment, instead of turning loose a division to 
roam around in the woods, the doings of which we hardly noticed. Only on 
the evening of the 9th a report of the inspector of the line of communications 
reached us to the effect that enemy cavalry had interrupted ammunition and 
supply columns from Villers-Cotterets. 

Above all, the task of the French army cavalry should have been to stop 
the German Brigade Lepel marching past Baron toward Nanteuil le Handouin, 
in the French rear. But this it did not do. 

After the 5th Cavalry Division was sent out, first it let slip the opportunity 
to pick up the German Army Headquarters near La Ferte-Milon, and then 
spent the night of September 8/9 at Faverolles, 6 kilometers from that army 
headquarters. 

When, on September 9, General von Kluck decided upon a withdrawal 
toward the Aisne in the direction of Soissons and to the west of there, the 5th 
French Cavalry Division was actully in the German rear. But here also they 
did not understand how to take advantage of a stroke of good luck. Precisely 
on this day they marched toward the west and left the German avenues of 
retreat open. They could have hurried to the Aisne and disputed the crossing. 
This is exactly what we feared. The first measure taken by the headquarters 
of the 1st Army, upon the decision to withdraw, was to send the weak 4th 
Cavalry Division to the Aisne to secure the crossings. The withdrawal was 
effected, however, without any interference of the enemy cavalry.* 





* Major L. Chenevix-Trench, R. E., British Army, author of a brief of this article 
in the October, 1921, Royal Engineers’ Journal, comments as follows upon General Kuhl’s 
criticisms : 

“It is, however, difficult to see how the 5th Division could, without the most extra- 
ordinary good luck, have known of the proximity of von Kluck’s headquarters or be 
blamed for not going for the Aisne crossings, when a general German retreat was the 
last thing any one was expecting.” 
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The strong enemy cavalry had, it will be seen, important tasks on the 
French left flank. None of them were fulfilled, although we had only a little 
cavalry to oppose to them. The sketch shows how the 5th Cavalry Division, at 
the decisive moments of their tasks, cleared out of the way. 

Unfortunately, our army cavalry was not suitably distributed from the 
beginning. The 3d and 4th Cavalry Corps, sent to the left wing of the army 
in Lorraine and to the Maas, respectively, found no proper field of action in 
those regions. A strong cavalry corps should, on the other hand, have been 
put at the disposal of the right wing. It might have had a deciding influence 
on the Battle of the Marne. 

Neither opponent succeeded in assembling on the decisive extreme flank 
of the Marne Battle, where the rare opportunity offered of the most effectual 
employment of large cavalry masses, a strong, efficient army cavalry. 





THE AUSTRALIAN WALER 


ADAPTED FROM DESCRIPTION BY WILL H. OGILVIE IN “THE FIELD,” 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S NEWSPAPER 


Pre-eminent among long-distance horses of the world, 

Stamped with courage and remarkable endurance, 

Sired by the thoroughbred many times over, 

Perfected by rough exacting education, 

Tried severely in pluck throughout his career, 

Ridden to utmost limit of his strength, comes home leg-weary but game; 
Galled by hard leather girths, 

Cut by sweat-roughened and badly stuffed saddles, 

Tied for hours in the scorching sun, ridden long hours without water, 
Pastured at night in drought-stricken prairies, 

Tortured by mosquitoes and sand-flies, 

Enveloped most times by the dust of mobs of cattle and sheep, 
Engulfed in the mud of the flooded plains, 

Yet he never fails. 

Flinches only a little when the cold saddle touches the raw, 

When the sharp-edged girth renews the torture of yesterday’s gall. 

He canters through the scented sandal-bush at noon, tireless and free; 
Comes home at sunset with bridle-slapping walk, high-headed and unbeat; 
Swings merrily to town of a Saturday night, 

Wins his race, game always, thoroughly keen; 

Such the stock-horse of Australia. 

















THE DEWEY TROPHY COMPETITION AT THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


THE WINNER OF THE FIELD OFFICERS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACE 
Maj Thomas takin I 


1 t e of the jumps 


POINT-TO-POINT RACE FOR FIELD OFFICERS 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Coxe comin 1 0 


ver the Russian Ride Course 


A DIFFICULT JUMP 
Kettle, Captain Walker up, taking the jump which eliminated many of the other contestants for the 
Dewey Trophy. Four feet of water before the rails caused many refusals 
WINNERS IN THE COMPETITION FOR THE DEWEY TROPHY 
Major-General John L. Hines pinning the blue ribbon on Chester, Captain Malcolm Byrne up; 
Kettle, Captain I. G. Walker up; 1, Blount, Captain Harry Branson up; 
4th, Round Up, Lieutenant W. T. Fletcher up 
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“M. I. D.” and How It Works* 


BY 
Major MARLBOROUGH CHURCHILL, General Staff Corps 


managing directors are in the possession of correct information. In 

a similar way the business of our Government cannot be carried on 
without waste, delay, and loss of prestige unless governmental decisions are 
predicated upon facts and not upon theories. To obtain this essential 
information accurately and promptly and to prepare it in usable form, every 
Federal governmental agency must collaborate and co-operate with every 
other. The officers of all executive departments must realize that no one 
single department unaided by the others, will ever be able to obtain a com- 
prehensive view or complete understanding of any broad or complicated 
question. In the interlocking system of governmental information each 
department must play its part, and all must work together. 

Before the Great War, to a regrettable extent, the State Department, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Justice occupied adjoining water-tight compartments. The 
Great War broke down the bulkheads joining these compartments, especially 
in the matter of obtaining and interchanging information. Today they are 
all working together, and the co-operation is becoraing better every day. 

Since 1917 the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department 
General Staff, known within the War Department as G-2, or the Second 
Division of the General Staff, but commonly referred to outside the Depart- 
ment as M. I. D., has gradually come to play its part in this governmental 
co-operation. 


N: private corporation can ever successfully conduct business unless its 


A BLIND PRIZE-FIGHTER 


An army without an efficient intelligence service is like a prize-fighter 
without ears or eyes. However, in spite of this well-accepted axiom, our 
neglect of military intelligence in the years which immediately preceded the 
Great War was well-nigh incredible. The service evolved during the Civil 
War soon dropped back to nothing and remained at zero until 1885. In that 
year a simple inquiry from the Secretary of War as to the strength of a 
foreign army brought forth the fact that not a single officer in the War 
Department was charged with the collection, evaluation, and dissemination 
of military information. 





* From the American Consular Bulletin, March, 1922. 
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This incident led to the creation of a Military Information Division in 
the office of the Adjutant General. In 1903 the General Staff was organized 
by Secretary Root, and the information service of the Adjutant General’s 
office was transferred to it. But, on account of the small number of General 
Staff officers and also because of the regrettable lack of appreciation of the 
importance of intelligence in time of peace, it was never properly organized 
or supported. In 1908, due to a faulty reorganization of the General Staff, 
it dropped into insignificance. As a result, we went into a war with Germany 
with a Military Intelligence Service consisting of two officers and two clerks 
in Washington and a few military attach¢és and military observers in foreign 
countries. The officers in foreign countries were left almost without super- 
vision, direction, or support and often “carried on” with help of their own 
personal funds. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1917 reached the ridic- 
ulous figure of $11,000! This state of affairs left our Army blind. 


WHAT PERSHING STARTED WITH 


Even when General Pershing landed in Europe, in May, 1917, he had 
but three intelligence officers, who were faced with the task of furnishing him 
with information concerning the enemy and of groping through the baffling 
complications of European intrigue. 

From these tiny beginnings there were quickly developed the highly 
efficient intelligence service of the American Expeditionary Forces known as 
G-2, G. H. Q., and the vast, globe-covering system directed by M. I. D. in 
Washington. These two services were parts of one well-knit, harmonious 
whole. This result, which played its part in the ultimate victory, was due 
to the ability and devotion to duty of Brigadier General Dennis FE. Nolan, 
General Pershing’s intelligence officer, and of Colonel Ralph H. Van Deman, 
the “father of American military intelligence.” 

The work these officers and their associates did and the system they built 
up were generally recognized as being essential elements of war-time national 
organization. To the success of their work both the Diplomatic Service and 
the Consular Service contributed much. 


SINCE THE WAR 


The peace-time necessity for continuing military intelligence work was 
not so generally accepted; and the present position of intelligence in the 
organization of the War Department General Staff and in the interlocking 
system of governmental information has not been attained without three years 
of struggle against prejudice and pre-conceived erroneous ideas. It has been 
particularly difficult to convince Congress that the $11,000 appropriated for 
the primitive system of 1917 is not sufficient for the modern, comprehensive 
system of 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
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“M. I. D.” AND HOW IT WORKS 


Any army General Staff must be organized so as to supervise administra- 
tion, to furnish information, to make plans, and to supervise and co-ordinate 
supply. Our Army has perpetuated the well-tried war-time general staff 
organization; and the General Staff is now organized into the first er Per- 
sonnel Division (G-1), the second or Military Intelligence Division (G-2), 
the third or Operations and Training Division (G-3), and the fourth or 
Supply Division (G-4). On these four divisions General Pershing has wisely 
superimposed a fifth or War Plans Division, to handle major policies and to 
become a General Headquarters in time of war, which can be transferred to 
the field without disrupting the War Department General Staff. 

The functions assigned to the Military Intelligence Division, or G-2, by 
General Orders No. 41, 1921, are as follows: 

The Military Intelligence Division is charged, in general, with those duties 
of the War Department General Staff which relate to the collection, evaluation, 
and dissemination of military information. It is specifically charged with 
the preparation of plans and policies and the supervision of all activities 
concerning : 

(1) Military topographical surveys and maps, including their reproduc- 
tion and distribution (except special situation maps prepared by G-3). 

(2) The custody of the General Staff map and photograph collection. 

(3) Military attachés, observers, and foreign language students. 

(4) Intelligence personnel of all units. 

(5) Liaison with other intelligence agencies of the Government and with 
duly accredited foreign military attachés and missions. 

(6) Codes and ciphers. 

(7) ‘Translations. 

(8) Relations with the press. 

(9) Censorship in time of war. 

One of the major functions assigned to G-2 is the furnishing to the War 
Plans Division and other divisions of the General Staff the correct military 
and geographic information essential to the efficient preparation of war plans. 
But another major function is that of collecting, evaluating, collating, and 
disseminating correct information as to the military, political, and economic 
situation in all parts of the world in order that the necessity for the initiation 
of war plans may be correctly foreseen and foreseen in time to be of value. 


EVERY SIDE OF LIFE STUDIED 


Before the Great War the majority of military men concentrated their 
attention upon the purely military factor in any given situation and left to 
their diplomatic colleagues all consideration of political, economic, and 
psychologic factors. The conflict with Germany taught us all that wars are 
waged not by armies and navies alone, but by nations; that they are brought 
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about by political events; that their continuance is often dependent upon the 
economie factor, and that final defeat or victory is generally involved in the 
morale or state of mind of the peoples involved—in other words, by the psy- 
chologic factor. The soldier must occupy himself with a study of the entire 
situation. 

Recognizing these truths, the Military Intelligence Division has adopted 
the maxim that the situation in any given country is not comprehensively 
understood unless all four factors—combat, political, economic, and psy- 
chologic—are understood. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The various branches and sections of M. I. D. are organized and arranged 
so as to perform the five essential functions of any information service, viz., 
to administer, to collect, to evaluate, to collate, and to disseminate. 

The various agencies necessary to the administration of the Division are 
grouped around the Chief of the Division, who, in War Department parlance, 
is known as the A. C. of S., G-2, and his executive assistant. The A. C. of S., 
G-2, is one of the five Assistant Chiefs of Staff of the Army and, on approved 
policies, has authority to issue orders in the name of the Secretary of War. 
This high authority is necessary to the prestige of the Division and to the 
prompt and effective transaction of bus‘ness. If the War Department were 
a commercial concern, this officer would be known as one of the managing 
directors. The present incumbent is Colonel Stuart Heintzelman, General 
Staff, who during the war was a brigadier-general and Chief of Staff of the 2d 
Army, American Expeditionary Forces. 

These administrative and executive agencies of the Division consist of five 
sections, known as the Administration Section, the Communication Section, 
the Training Section, the Press Relations Section, and the Military Attaché 
Section. 

The Administration Section has the custody of the voluminous files of the 
Division and the administration of all matters connected with finance, supply, 
personnel, and office management, including the dispatch of mail and cables. 

The Communication Section is charged with the formulation of War 
Department policies relative to codes and ciphers and with the supervision of 
all means of secret or confidential communication in the Army. During the 
war with Germany the work of this section carried it into a field of endeavor 
hitherto almost entirely unknown to the War Department or the Government 
of the United States as a whole. Early in the war it was realized that secret 
means of communication were essential to its successful prosecution and also 
that, in order to combat the means employed by a skillful and crafty enemy, 
a War Department agency was required in order to make an exhaustive study 
of this complicated subject and to put to practical use the results of such 
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study. ‘his study involved a knowledge of shorthand, codes, ciphers, secret 
inks, ete. During the late war this section successfully administered an 
extensive Military Intelligence code-room for the handling of the many 
thousand messages sent and received in code and cipher; but since the war 
all active administration of such matters has been centralized in the office 
of the Adjutant General of the Army. 

The Training Section is charged with the formulation of policies con- 
cerning the intelligence personnel, active and reserve, of all units of the 
Army and with the supervision of their training and employment. Especial 
attention is given to the organization and efficiency of the Military Intelligence 
Section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, which will be called into active service 
in the event of another national emergency. 

The Press Relations Section is the central co-ordinating agency of the 
War Department charged with the release to the press and the service journals 
of all items of information concerning the War Department and of all non- 
confidential information received from abroad. It is also charged with the 
formulation of policies concerning press correspondents in time of war. 


THE MILITARY ATTACHE SYSTEM 


The Military Attaché Section initiates the choice of military attachés, 
military observers, and language officers, supervises their training, administers 
their affairs, and sees that their reports are put in proper hands, acknowledged 
and criticised. The section also acts as a central, co-ordinating agency for 
liaison with the State Department in all matters in which the War Depart- 
ment and a foreign government are concerned. Other important duties 
involve liaison with foreign military attachés in Washington and the develop- 
ment of all sources of information in civil life. 

The constant aim of this section is the development of the Military 
Attaché System into a useful Government agency. From 1889 until our 
declaration of war, in 1917, some of the ablest officers in the Army had served 
as military attachés and observers, but there was no system which provided 
them with appropriate guidance, support, or sympathetic administration, or 
which made certain that the information they gathered was properly used. 
In addition to these excellent officers there were unfortunately some chosen 
in a most haphazard manner, the choice sometimes being determined by per- 
sonal acquaintance or solely by the fact that an officer had a private income 
which would enable him to live in a foreign capital. This branch is still 
restricted largely to officers who are not entirely dependent upon their salaries, 
because Congress has never appropriated sufficient money for extraordinary 
personal expenses. But the financial consideration is no longer the con- 
trolling one, and every effort is made to obtain officers for this duty who have 
a good basic professional training, the special personality required for duty 
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abroad, and, if possible, a knowledge of an appropriate foreign language. 
Above all, an attempt is made to detail officers who have a co-operative spirit 
and who can work wholeheartedly for the good of the country with their 
colleagues in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

The Military Attaché System now comprises thirty-one military attachés 
in thirty-one foreign capitals, fourteen assistants, and six special assistants 
from the Air Service, who are stationed in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo. By a grouping of countries made necessary by reasons of economy, 
fifty-five different countries are covered. 

Outside of these administrative and executive sections, the two main 
working agencies of M. I. D. are the Geographic Branch and the Positive 
Branch. In these branches the information collected by the Military Attaché 
Section and the intelligence officers of combatant units is handled and pre- 
pared for use. 

MAPS AND MILITARY GUIDEBOOKS 


All geographic and map information is handled by the Geographic 
Branch, consisting of the Map Section and the Geographic Monograph Sec- 
tion. This branch is charged with the direction of the War Department 
policy with respect to maps and map-making, with all questions concerning 
maps of foreign countries, with the preparation of geographic monographs 
and zone handbooks, and with the custody of the General Staff map collection. 

The Map Section is charged with the formulation of map policy for the 
War Department; with the custody of the foreign map collection of the War 
Department; with the procurement and issue of all foreign maps, and with 
the compilation of map information procured by M. I. D. ‘The map collec- 
tion now filed and indexed consists of over 450,000 maps (sheets), and is 
being augmented daily. Normal accessions during the past year numbered 
53,503. Of these, 20,852 were catalogued and added to the collection ; 33,251, 
mostly duplicates, were distributed, and 26,868 were issued for official use. 

The preparation of zone handbooks and geographic monographs is charged 
to another section of this branch. The first output of this section was the 
series of Siberian Handbooks prepared for General Graves. The Murmansk 
and Archangel handbooks supplied a want not provided for by other allied 
intelligence services, were used by all allied troops, and reflected credit on our 
Army. 

Zone handbooks are essentially tactical and deal with detailed information 
relating to cities, railways, other land routes, air routes, and water routes lying 
within a zone consisting of an objective and its approaches, whose boundaries 
are determined by tactical considerations. These books may best be described 
as military guide books or military Baedekers. They are designed to furnish 
combatant officers, as well as the planning and operating elements of the staff, 
recent and reliable information, vital to the success of our forces in the field. 
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While it would be most desirable to cover the entire world with compiled 
zone handbooks, the magnitude of the project and the limited personnel 
available not only to collate and evaluate the data, but to maintain it up to 
date, are practical conditions which constitute a bar. Hence the work must 
be restricted to selected regions or countries which are considered as actually 
or potentially sensitive. 

THE POSITIVE BRANCH 


Outside of geographic and map information all information received by 
M. I. D. is handled by the Positive Branch, consisting of the Information Sec- 
tion, the Foreign Influence Section, the Publication Section, the Planning 
Section, and the Translation Section. 

The Positive Branch derives its name from the fact that during the war 
there was another important branch of M. I. D. known as the Negative Branch, 
whose function it was to thwart or “negative” the attempts of the enemy to 
obstruct our military effort. This Negative Branch was concerned with such 
war-time matters as investigation of suspects, censorship, contre-espionage, 
passport control, ete., whereas the Positive Branch was concerned, as it is 
today, with the positive effort of obtaining and making available military 
information. 

WHAT IS THE SITUATION AND WHAT WILL IT BE? 


The most important section of the Positive Branch is the Information 
Section. The underlying principle of this section is that, for the entire world, 
M. I. D. should attempt to be ready to answer the questions, “What is the 
situation taday?” and “What is the future situation likely to be?” 

This does not merely mean that, if called upon, officers and clerks can be 
set to work to prepare a memorandum or prepare an opinion on the situation 
in a given country. It means that the Positive Branch has a normal product 
designed automatically and instantly to answer all reasonable inquiries, pro- 
vided the inquirer is familiar with this normal product. This normal product 
consists of (a) the situation monographs; ()) the current estimates; (c) the 
original sources or supporting data upon which (a) and (6) are based. 

The primary function of the Information Section, or M. I. 2, as it is desig- 
nated, is to weigh and digest information, to interpret it, to prepare the result 
in usable form, and to place it in the hands of those who should use it. M. I. 
2 would be useless if it were simply a storehouse of information; it must also 
be a salesroom and distributing center. 

The prepared detailed information is in the form of four monographs, 
Combat, Political, Economic, and Psychologie, maintained for every country 
in the world. It is periodically summarized in the Current Estimates, which 
are in loose-leaf volumes distributed throughout the General Staff, the State 
Department, the Department of Commerce, and to embassies and legations 
abroad. 
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DISSEMINATION 


On the recommendation of the United States Minister at The Hague, made 
in 1921, that he be furnished with all Current Estimates, it was decided to 
furnish each military attaché with a complete set for the use of his chief of 
mission. This has been accomplished. This means that each of the thirty- 
one embassies and legations at which we maintain a military attaché is as 
accurately advised on the general current situation in each country of the 
world as M. I. D. is. Revisions of all Estimates go forward automatically as 
they issue. The military attaché is specifically instructed to do two things 
in connection with these estimates: First, to bring them to the attention of 
every American official (diplomatic, naval, consular, and commercial) whom 
they can possibly serve; second, to bring competent criticism to bear on these 
estimates in order that their accuracy may be ever increased. The estimates 
improve in accuracy directly as our information improves. 

Each military attaché is also furnished with the Situation Monograph (all 
four factors—military, political, economic, and psychologic) pertaining to the 
country to which he is assigned and in many cases to contiguous countries 
which may be charged to his supervision. The same rules applying to the 
estimates in the preceding paragraph relative to availability apply to the 
monographs. This means that our representative in a foreign country is 
actually as well advised on his country as M. I. D. is. 


NOT A SECRET SERVICE 


The Foreign Influence Section was, during the war, one of the principal 
sections of the former Negative Branch. Under war-time conditions it was 
charged with the investigation of charges of disloyalty made against individ- 
uals and groups, and worked in the closest liaison with Naval Intelligence, 
the Department of Justice, the State Department, the Treasury Secret Service, 
the War Trade Board, and all other agencies of the Government engaged in 
similar investigational work. In collaboration with these co-operating agencies 
and with the other sections of the old Negative Branch, M. I. 4, as it is desig- 
nated, investigated nearly 500,000 cases of alleged disloyalty, ete. It became 
a veriluble military secret service and did much to prevent the enemy from 
sowing dissension amongst the troops, from spreading pro-German and pacifist 
propaganda, from employing sabotage in munitions works, and from blowing 
up military works and docks, and thus thwarting our military effort. These 
activities of the Negative Branch were by many persons mistaken for the 
activities of the entire division; and the “Secret Service” idea concerning 
M. I. D. became deeply rooted in the minds of a public which never stopped 
to ask or think what the other branches of the Division were doing in a posi- 
tive, constructive effort to collect information by open and scientific methods. 
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“M. I. D.” AND HOW IT WORKS 


As a matter of fact, all the “Secret Service” activities of M. I. 4 and the 
old Negative Branch ceased immediately after the armistice, because it was 
realized that a continuance of such activities carried on by the military service 
would be contrary to law and repugnant to public opinion. The only con- 
tinuing allied function was the investigation of alleged graft and fraud in the 
Army, which continued only until July, 1920, when investigational work in 
M. I. D. stopped absolutely and has never been undertaken since. In spite 
of these facts, which can be substantiated by documentary evidence of the best 
kind, the sinister idea prevails that M. I. D. is still a secret service organization 
and still investigates individuals. No idea could be further from the truth; 
and the prevalence of such an idea necessarily prejudices M. I. D. in its legiti- 
mate, peace-time work. 

The present activities of M. I. 4 are positive in character and are confined 
to a study of the data received from outside sources relative to subversive 
influences within the military establishment, to the study of data received 
from outside sources relative to radical propaganda, and to industrial unrest 
in the United States and foreign countries. No investigations are made, and 
the study is wholly an academic one, whose purpose is to forecast the points 
where industrial or other unrest may bring about a call for Federal troops. 

The Publication Section (M. I. 3) conducts a press clipping bureau and 
prepares a weekly press review and a weekly review of editorial comment. 

The Planning Section is a purely military agency designed for the purpose 
of furnishing the War Plans Division of the General Staff with authentic 
information to be used as the basis for the preparation of war plans or the 
formulation of military policies. When a war plan is once inaugurated, 
this section has the very important duty of “representing the enemy in our 
midst,” or of bringing criticism to bear on the plan, from the point of view of 
the enemy. The section acts as a connecting link between M. I. D. and the 
War Plans Division. 

The Translation Section serves not only M. I. D., but acts as a central 
translation bureau for the entire War Department. During the war the sec- 
tion served thirty-nine departments or bureaus of the Government. Under 
present conditions the personnel of this section is competent to translate eleven 
foreign languages, and, by utilizing the services of temporary translators, 
sixteen additional languages can be translated. 

In conclusion it is perhaps pertinent to point out that M. I. D. in its 
present form did not begin to exist until after the armistice with Germany. 
Necessarily it is imperfect. No one knows its imperfections better than the 
officers who devote their time to an attempt to eliminate the imperfections. 
But it is believed that, in spite of its imperfections, it is an essential cog in 
the machinery of the governmental information system and one which desires 
and merits the sympathetic co-operation of its colleagues in other executive 
departments. 
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The Battle of Dara’ 


BY 


Captain J. M. SCAMMELL, R. C. 


T DARA, Belisarius won his first great victory. This city was a strong- 
hold the Persians designed to capture, and Belisarius there effected a junc- 
tion with Hermogenes. Pezozes, the Persian mirranes, or commander- 

in-chief, drew near in superior numbers. Both armies were largely cavalry, 
the Persian being better disciplined and accustomed to victory. 

The army given Belisarius was dispirited by constant defeats, and composed 
largely of half-mutinous mercenaries. There was no support to be counted upon. 
His alternatives were three: 1, to retreat; 2, to defend the city from behind the 
walls; 3, to accept battle. To retreat would have been to abandon his mission, 
which was the defense of Dara; to stand a siege was hardly advisable in view 
of the low morale of his troops. JBelisarius decided to create a feeling of self- 
confidence throughout the army and to engage under the most favorable 
circumstances possible. 

His infantry being the weakest, he decided to bolster their morale and pro- 
tect them against the cavalry by means of a trench. This trench was dug 
along the center of his front in an irregular trace. The sketch of it given by 
Oman in his Art of War, the Middle Ages, shows the center refused and the 
flanks thrown forward. This interpretation is neither warranted by the text 
of Procopius nor suitable to procure any tactical advantage. This discussion, 
however, will be deferred to the end as a note. 

The accompanying sketch shows the plan of battle and the advantages 
resulting from the blunt salient. An attack upon this position presented 
three awkward alternatives: 

1. To hold the line of battle intact upon a level with the advanced seg- 
ment; this gave the Romans the advantage of holding a long line at bay with 
but the weakest part of their line, the infantry. 

2. To attack in echelon; to break their own line and attack each segment 
separately; this would subject the right and left echelons to flank fire and 
their interior wings to a cavalry attack. 

3. To envelop the salient on three sides; this maneuver would break the 
close-packed Persian ranks where the line bent and offer an opportunity to the 





* Epitor’s Nore.—The Battle of Dara was fought A. D. 530, in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian. The city of Dara was a principal outpost of the Byzantine Empire 
against the incursions of the Persian armies, and was situated in what is now known as 
Mesopotamia, between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Belisarius had been placed in 
command of this fortified place a very short time before the battle here related took place. 
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THE BATTLE OF DARA 


Roman Cavalry to break through; it would also tend to suck in the exterior 
flanks and subject them to outflanking. 

Pezozes looked the situation over the first day and could make nothing of it. 
The Persians faced the Romans from sunrise to sunset. The Romans refused 
to stir out of their trenches and gained in confidence at the Persian hesitation. 
The net result of this day’s work was an unimportant skirmish on the Roman 
left, and the encounters of champions and parleys, which no doubt covered 
careful reconnaissances. The Persian mirranes then retired to his camp to 
think over the situation, His address to his troops the next day, and the 
fact that he summoned reinforcements during the night, display his uneasiness 
at the trench and the unwonted steadiness in the Roman ranks. Like a 
would-be conquerer of more recent date, so great had been his confidence that 
he had ordered his bath and lunch prepared in the city he expected to enter. 

On the following day both sides once more marshalled their forces and 
again prepared for battle. Up to noon, however, no change took place save 
that Pharas, in command of a squadron on the Roman left, obtained the per- 
mission of Belisarius to station his cavalry* in ambush behind a hillock in 
prolongation of the left flank. 

The Persians organized their forces for the attack, in depth, one phalanx 
attacking with the other in support; when the first line was disorganized or 
exhausted, it was withdrawn to reorganize and was held in reserve. A fire 
fight with arrows opened the engagement, when the Persian right charged 
suddenly and routed the Roman left. Then Pharas, from behind his hillock, 
fell upon the victorious Persian flank and rear, and the left flanking squadron 
from the angle of the trench charged the other flank, driving them off in 
complete disorder. t 





* Eprror’s Note.—The following describes the armament of the Roman cavalry: “Our 
archers are mounted on horses which they manage with admirable skill; their head and 
shoulders are protected by a cask or buckler; they wear greaves of iron on their legs, and 
their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, a sword 
on their left, and their hand is accustomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer combat. 
Their bows are strong and weighty; they shoot in every possible direction, advancing, 
retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to either flank; and as they are taught to draw 
the bowstring not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm indeed must be the armor that 
can resist the rapid violence of their shaft.”--Procopius. 

+ Eprror’s Notge.—Lord Mahon, in his life of Belisarius, gives the following account of 
this phase of the battle: “In front of the city, toward the side of Nisibis,” which was to 
the northeast, “he had drawn a deep trench, turning inwards at the sides, and then again 
extended in lines parallel to the first, nor was it devoid of intervals or bridges at regular 
distances to afford a passage for the Byzantine soldiers.” 


“The cavalry was on the wings.” 

“Herulian horse under Pharas judiciously stationed by Belisarius behind a 
hill rushed forward with so unexpected and vigorous a charge as to turn the tide of 
victory against the Barbarians.” 
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At this juncture Belisarius observed a concentration on the Persian left and 
reinforced his right flanking squadron with fresh troops from his reserve. 
This precaution saved the day, for, while the Roman right was driven off the 
field before the onset of this formidable Persian mass, the shock of the charge 
left the latter too disorganized to withstand the charge of the flanking squad- 
rons. To be sure, they gallantly turned and faced it and held their own, but in 
doing so were unable to meet the counter-attack of the rallied Roman right 
wing. Set upon from two sides, the Persians finally retired in disorder away 
from their main body, whose exposed flank was next assailed by the victorious 
Roman cavalry, while the infantry moved forward to hold it by a frontal attack. 

This ended the action,* for the prudent Belisarius, aware of the ability of 
the Persians to rally after a defeat, had no confidence in the discipline of his 
troops. In a vigorous pursuit they were likely to get out of hand and undo 
the work already accomplished. When we consider the tacties of the day, the 
frequency of ambushes, the rallying power of the Persian cavalry, and the 
almost mutinous state of the Roman army, and bear in mind also that the 
Persian force was cavalry, while Belisarius had a considerable force of infantry, 
his caution appears to have been warranted. ’ 

As a matter of fact, there is little to criticise in Belisarius’ conduct of the 
battle. His original disposition was cleverly conceived to cover his weakness in 
numbers and the quality and composition of his army, and conforms strictly 
to Napoleon’s maxim: 

“T’art de la guerre consiste, avec une armée inférieure, a avoir 
toufours plus de forces que son ennemi sur le point qu’on attacque ou 
qui est attacqué.”’ 

His subsequent conduct follows another principle enunciated by the master: 


“Tout l’art de la guerre consiste dans une défensive bien raisonnée, 
extrémement circonspecte et dans une offensive audacieuse et rapide.” 





* Epitor’s Note.—“The mirranes of Persia advanced, with forty thousand of her best 
troops, to raze the fortifications of Dara; and signified the day and the hour on which 
the citizens should prepare a bath for his refreshment after the toils of victory. He 
encountered an adversary equal to himself, by the new title of general of the east; 
his superior in the science of war, but much inferior in the number and quality of his 
troops, which amounted only to 25,000 Romans and strangers, relaxed in their discipline 
and humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain of Dara refused all shelter to 
strategem and ambush, Belisarius protected his front with a deep trench, which was 
prolonged at first in perpendicular, and afterwards in parallel lines, to cover the wings 
of cavalry advantageously posted to command the flanks and rear of the enemy. When 
the Roman center was shaken, their well-timed and rapid charge decided the conflict; 
the standard of Persia fell; the immortals fled; the infantry threw away their bucklers, 
and eight thousand of the vanquished were left on the field of battle.’—Gibbon: The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Lord Mahon states that this victory, the first gained over the Persians by the 
Imperial armies for a long period, produced a great moral effect and decided the fate of 
the campaign. 
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THE BATTLE OF DARA 


As for Pezozes, he appears to have had no definite plan of action. He 
attacked piecemeal and allowed his center to be contained by inferior numbers. 
The Roman right was weakest, not only because it rested upon no obstacle, but 
also because the right flank, not having the cover of the shield, would give way 
more readily. Had he extended and reinforced his left in the beginning and 
attacked all along the line at the time of his charge on the Roman right, such 
a disposition would have given Pezozes every chance of success. 


Nore 


Concerning the manner in which the trench was constructed, Procopius 
says (I, xiv): 

“‘xaTa pév TO pécov Bpaxeia tis éyéyove ebweia,’’ etc. 

Regarding the stationing of the two flanking squadrons: 
“ey dekua 88 airav THs Tadpov €xros,’’ etc. 

Now xara pév 7d péoov Bpaxdia tis tyéyova etweia may be rendered: “In the mid- 
dle it was straight for a moderately short stretch.” 

In the second quotation and in a latter passage we find a body of 600 
cavalry stationed in each of the angles made by the change of direction in the 
trace. Even allowing for a formation of eight deep, the maximum depth, 
including merely an interval for maneuvering, the front of the cavalry would 
cover 150-200 yards; even so, they would be cramped. Considering also that 
only the infantry was thus entrenched, could this segment in relation to the 
whole front be called “moderately short”? The entire army was only 25,000, 
of which at least two-thirds were cavalry. 

But even so, allowing a formation of eight deep and only maneuver interval, 
it is hard to reconcile this with Procopius’ description, which certainly implies 
that they were separate forces, occupying distinct portions of the line and 
charged with separate, if similar, missions. 

Moreover, in speaking of their function, the historian says that they were 
designed to charge e’merés, which means suddenly and with facility. Even 
were the enemy no closer than bow-shot, any attempt to make a sortie against 
a hostile flank could only be a difficult, hazardous, not to say disastrous, move, 
while, during a close attack they would be hedged in, surrounded on three sides 
by trenches and on the other by the enemy. It is hard to see how they could 
be expected to fulfill their mission under even the most favorable circumstances 
in such a position. 

Finally, since we learn (I, xiv, 35) that the armies were engaged in an 
archery duel at the time of the successful charge of one of these squadrons, it 
seems as though we can do nothing but reject Oman’s conception. 

The positive advantages of the blunt salient, as shown above, are numerous 
and convincing. 
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The Modern Pentathlon in the 
Olympic Games 


Y 


Major HAROLD M. RAYNER, Cavalry 


N the hope that some of the readers of this article may become interested 
in the above event, which has been so popular in the last two Olympiads, 
and of which so little is known in this country, | am submitting the 

following: 

This event is called the Modern Pentathlon to distinguish it from the 
Ancient Pentathlon, which is restricted to track and field events. The five 
tests constituting it are so much of a military nature that it is commonly called 
the Military Pentathlon, and practically all of the contestants are army officers. 
The events are as follows: 

Shooting with pistol or revolver, at 25 meters range, at a silhouette of a 
man standing.—The target is marked with a bull’s-eye and concentric zones, 
ranging in value from ten to two. It is exposed to the firer for two seconds 
only, with a time limit of ten seconds between shots. Four groups of five 
shots each are fired in this manner, the target being scored and holes pasted 
between groups. 

Scores are determined by grouping in one e¢lass all who make twenty hits. 
Their point total is then counted and their standing determined thereby. In 
the class immediately below these are all who make but one miss; then all with 
two misses, ete. 

Any type of pistol or revolver may be used, the only restriction being that 
a hair trigger cannot be used. 

Swimming.—This course is one of 300 meters, free style. It is not a race 
in the true sense of the word, but is made more difficult by having the con- 
testants’ time determine the result. 

Fencing.—This event is with the epée, commonly called the dueling sword. 
It is a round-robin contest, each bout being for one point only, thereby simu- 
lating a duel as closely as possible. 

Riding.—This course is of 5,000 meters over varied ground, on trained 
horses furnished the contestants. Unfortunately, no practice is allowed prior 
to the race on the horses to be used in the race. There are approximately six 
to eight jumps per mile. Penalties are assessed for failure at a jump (three 
refusals at any one eliminating the contestant), for knocking down an obstacle, 
or for the horse or rider falling at a jump. A penalty is also assessed for 
failure to finish within the time limit set for the course. Riders finishing with 
100 per cent are classified by the time made by them over the course. The 
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riders start five minutes apart and their time is taken for the distance. Horses 
are drawn for by Jot and the course shown the day before the race. 

Running—tThis course is one of 4,000 meters over varied ground. The 
contestants start at two-minute intervals, and their time over the course 
determines their placement. The course is unknown to the contestants, but, 
as it is well marked by tape and lined with spectators, it is easily followed. 

A contestant’s place in each event determines the points made by him, viz: 
Winner in an event scores one point; second place, two points, ete. The con- 
testant with the fewest points in the total five events wins. 

Each nation is limited to four entries. 

This event was contested by twenty-nine entries at the 1920 Olympic Games 
at Antwerp. Twenty-two finished. The type of contestant was very high, 
all being army officers from the various nations. Infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery officers predominated, in the order named. 

The table which follows shows the result, and also shows that an average 
good performance in each event is necessary for a high placement: 


Nationality, Shooting. Swimming. Fencing. Riding. Running. Total. 
Be SSA OIMIDE -sscore:syeraw ni cies le sbete eiaaveteln’ 6 2 2 6 2 18 
TA UREONE Ki o-<ice acess eannales 1 15 5 1 3 23 
Bas RE) N6O a bw wide ON iemleleneee 4 1 16 5 1 27 
BASU: |e a's alors Wi aioe so: s7e Gia auwiels 13 5 10 18 5 46 
Rb MPRRUIRTREEIE, V.66-0'%6 668) d's bled ie 4019s % 12 7 3 7 18 47 
GC EIGER BURGOS Ss 6. 5 os aves aes 5 12 138 14 4 48 
(7. RUTINORG RHCQUCI 5s oie :6i5.650iso wo es.eine 3 8 9 gb 20 51 
)7- ia) 2, UA aa 10 3 21 9 8 51 
(9. PIRES 96gss oS asi csiaewwaci 14 4 14 8 17 57 
)9. PROG 508m. 016 666.5510 0.0/0 016' ieee. a 16 4 15 1 57 
BL. APRORG SSUTORIED: 4 0.s.0:000s:tserscasiaree 17 14 ¢ 10 12 60 
Dee POIROT 6. 9.6-0 0 's:650:008 's Wiorwne sca bias 8 20 15 3 15 61 
Bhi PMN a Siw crs do 0 ora wan Se Beate 2 10 18 19 3 62 
BAAS PMRDRMUAUS, ars, Gi5c4 405.56 a5. 15rk Shioe ere 8 9 20 22 6 65 
PO: AGVRRE BTA .csicsadeccrevsces 15 11 17 16 4 66 
16. BPTARCO: 6.660 aS ae PTR ax ae 22 12 t 10 67 
BT. Grent, Oritains «<0<006:0% eases 22 15 6 17 9 69 
Rea MERNIORS > an 'e,u coy. cie.k-eyes ales ewes 18 21 8 2 22 ‘tL 
RP RUNING << 750. 0:456:0'5)0i50(6, 1014.0 09 ire 20 18 1 12 21 %2 
UE a 4 7 19 20 14 W7 
Shs MARAT ASTIUMAID YS :6:0'0,0:4:6:5's'0:0 wae 16 6 22 18 . 16 78 
ON LO | ONES eae Se ee eee ce OL 19 11 21 19 91 


It is important to note here that in the 1912 Olympiad at Stockholm, 
Sweden, only one American, Major G. S. Patton, Jr., Cavalry, was entered, 
and he finished fifth. In the 1920 Olympiad at Antwerp only two Americans 
were entered, namely, Major Robert Sears, Ordnance Department, and Major 
H. M. Rayner, Cavalry, and they finished seventh and sixth respectively. 
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Due to the all-round nature of these events, it is hoped that they will arouse 
some interest. All cavalry, or, rather, all mounted officers have opportunities 
to shoot and ride, and they have had some little training in fencing. The 
running and swimming must be trained for, but, as swimming is such a 
pleasure in itself, concentration at this distance will develop a good average 
performance. Running is the least inviting of the five events, for it is so 
little indulged in by officers. Still a good performance can be obtained by 
several months’ consistent work. It is a test that is not severe if the contestant 
is in good shape, and to my mind cross-country running is one of the best of 
the running events. It is very popular in the north of Europe, and especially 
so in England. 

In conclusion it is hoped that the younger officers will become interested 
in this event, which I wish I could better describe. America should be well 
represented by its full quota of four officers at the next Olympic Games in 
1924, and the only way it can be is for those interested to get started early. 
The class of contestants in this event is of the highest, so that the competition 
is sure to be severe, but this makes it all the more worth while for the young 
American army officer to try to win. 





The Role Played by the Serbian Cavalry 
in the World War 


(Continued) 


THE FIRST AUSTRIAN INVASION, AUGUST, 1914, AND THE 
BATTLE OF THE JADAR 
BY 


Captain GORDON GORDON-SMITH, Royal Serbian Army 


in general and the cavalry arm in particular at the moment of the outbreak 

of the World War. In it I also indicated the difficulty of the problem 
facing the Serbian Headquarters Staff. This was due to the uncertainty as to 
the direction from which the Austrian invasion would come, whether from the 
Save and Danube front or from the Drina front. This uncertainty forced the 
army of King Peter to take up an attitude of observation on a position equi- 
distant from both. The three Serbian armies were accordingly placed on the 
Palanka-Arandjelovatz-Lazarevatz line, with strong outlying forces covering 
Uzitze and Valjevo. This concentration was completed by August 9. 

On August 12 it became clear that the enemy had selected the Drina front 
as his line of invasion. On that day the Austrians succeeded in crossing the 
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Drina at six different points, extending from Shabatz to Liubovia. Orders were 
at once issued for the whole Serbian army to move westward to oppose the 
enemy’s advance. As the concentration on the new front entailed several days’ 
march for the infantry, the Independent Division of Cavalry, which was lying 
at Osipaonitza, to the north of the First Army (General Peter Boyovitch) on 
the Palanka-Ratcha-Topolo line, on August 12 received orders to proceed to 
the Matchva plain, to observe the movements of the Austrians, delay their 
advance, and cover the westward march of the Serbian armies. 

In order to make the operations in this campaign clear, I must first describe 
the terrain on which they took place. The most northeasterly point of invasion 
was Shabatz, a prosperous, typically Balkan town of about 15,000 inhabitants, 
quite a respectable size for a country which contains no large cities and where 
the village community is the prevailing unit. For centuries Shabatz had been a 
point of great strategical importance. The many islands on the Save facilitate 
the crossing. Here the Romans built a powerful camp and citadel, the Hun 
invasions had poured through it, and here the Turks had erected a strong 
fortress. Its value as a fortified town had, of course, disappeared with the 
invention of modern long-range artillery. 

North and west of Shabatz lies the great Matchva plain, bounded on the 
vast and north by the Save River and on the west by the River Drina. It is a 
rich, fertile country, absolutely flat. It is, however, a difficult terrain for 
military operations, as it is much broken up by fields of maize and clumps of 
trees, so that a good field of fire can nowhere be obtained. To the southeast 
the undulating country is cut in two by the Dobrava River. Here first-class 
defensive positions were to be found, while to the south rose the great mountain 
chain of Tzer, which stretches from the Drina to the Dobrava River. Even the 
southbound road, which cuts the range, climbs up and down like a huge 
switchback. 

The southern slopes of Tzer are less abrupt than those of the north side 
and run down gradually into the valley of the Leshnitza, from the other side 
of which rise the lesser heights of the Iverak range. Both Tzer and Iverak are 
well covered with fields of maize and orchards of plum trees intersected with 
clumps of woodland. 

Running down again toward the south, the foothills of Iverak merge into 
a series of fairly important summits which flank the Jadar, a tributary of the 
Drina. From the left bank of the Jadar, from the point where it runs into the 
Drina, extends a great rolling plain, running south till it strikes the gigantic 
mountains of the Guchevo range, which, running in a southeasterly direction, 
hide the Bosnian hills from view. 

Continuing southward, the country is extremely mountainous, even the 
main roads being cut out of the hillsides down which run mountain streams. 
These are almost dry in summer, but become roaring. torrents when the snows 
begin to melt in spring. 
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Roads are few and far between. Those maintained by the state, especially 
the main road from Shabatz to Loznitza, were metaled and were of excellent 
quality and available in all weathers. Others, as, for instance, those from 
Shabatz to Jarebitze, from Shabatz to Zavlaka, Shabatz to Oseshima, and from 
Shabatz to Valjevo, as well as those from Loznitza to Valjevo, from Loznitza to 
Krupani, from Krupani to Zavlaka, and from Liubovia to Oseshima, were 
merely well-leveled mud roads, which in wet weather became “sloughs of 
despond,” only available for ox-drawn transport. The remaining means of 
communication consisted of cart tracks across the fields or bridle-paths in the 
mountains. 

The Austrian offensive against Valjevo called for the possession both of 
the mountain heights and the few available roads. The Austrians planned their 
chief advance by the valley running up the Jadar to Valjevo. On account of 
the distance from the scene of operations of the first Serbian concentration, 
the Austrians reckoned that they would have pushed forward into the heart 
of the country before King Peter’s army would be in contact with them and 
able to put up any effective resistance. ‘This was their first capital error. The 
Serbs, by a series of astounding forced marches, arrived on the zone of opera- 
tions with extreme rapidity. 

As soon as Field-Marshal Putnik was convinced that the Austrian main 
attack was coming from the Drina front and threatened the valley of the Jadar, 
he dispatched the Third Army, together with the bulk of the Second Army, in 
that direction. The remainder of the Second Army was ordered to block the 
advance of the invaders from Shabatz. 

The Independent Cavalry Division, on receiving orders on August 12, at 
once put itself in movement and advanced via Bagnana and Debretz toward 
Ohrid (just east of Shabatz), taking up its position to the right of the Division 
of the Shumadia, Ist “Ban,” belonging to the Second Army. The following 
day it arrived on the line of villages Brestovatz, Razkrchitch, and Metkovitch. 
Here it discovered an Austrian division advancing along the crests of Tzer, 
having as its left flank guard a strong column composed of a regiment of 
infantry, two batteries of artillery, and two squadrons of cavalry. The Inde- 
pendent Cavalry Division attacked this column and forced it to halt its march. 
This gave time for the Combined Division to arrive and bar the further advance 
of the enemy toward Chulkovitch and Metkovitch. 

The chief mission of the Independent Cavalry Division was to protect the 
flank and rear of the Division of the Shumadia from the direction of Tzer. 
The Second Cavalry Brigade was sent to occupy Beli-Kamen. En route one of 
the regiments encountered an enemy column, which it promptly attacked and 
drove back toward Lipolist, leaving six guns in the hands of the Serbian cavalry. 

After the capture of the Beli-Kamen position the 2d Cavalry Regiment 
was sent to occupy the Shabatz-Leshnitza road, marching by Bogosavatz (5 miles 
east of Lipolist). En route it attacked a local railway station just as an enemy 
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train with 1,500 infantry soldiers on board was arriving from Shabatz. After 
a short engagement the train steamed back to Shabatz without being able to 
detrain the troops on board. 

The main body of the Independent Cavalry Division (six squadrons with 
two mounted batteries) halted for the night at Chulkovitch, while the 2d 
Cavalry Regiment held the Shabatz-Slepchevitch-Prnjavor road. The 4th 
Cavalry Regiment, with two squadrons of the 1st Regiment, held a line to the 
east of Bela-Reka. During the whole night the Independent Cavalry Division 
harassed the retreating enemy. The 3d Cavalry Regiment, which after fierce 
fighting in the streets of the village had captured Prnjavor, was later compelled 
to withdraw and suffered somewhat heavy losses. 

During these operations in the Shabatz region a part of the Independent 
Cavalry Division was dismounted and fought on foot alongside the infantry of 
the Division of the Shumadia. In the course of this engagement these troops, 
armed only with their carbines and without bayonets, captured one of the 
enemy field batteries. The 4th Regiment of Cavalry attacked the village of 
Bela-Reka. This resisted with obstinacy till nightfall, but the enemy finally 
fell back, driven in on the right by the Division of the Shumadia, Ist “Ban,” 
and on the left by the Independent Cavalry Division. 

The effort made by the Independent Cavalry Division, from the moment it 
left Osipaonitza, on August 12, till its first contact with the enemy, on August 
15, was considerable, as in that time it covered over 200 kilometers (about 135 
miles). 

After the engagement of August 15 the division moved toward Shabatz, 
sweeping the Mavchva plain as it advanced. On August 20 it captured 4 
howitzers, 10 field guns, 28 munition wagons, 7 field kitchens, and a large 
quantity of supplies of all kinds. 

The result of the reconnaissance of the Independent Cavalry Division on 
the Matchva plain was of a somewhat startling character. It reported that it 
had observed enemy forces traversing the plain at points as far apart as Slepche- 
vitch and Bela-Reka. Field-Marshal Putnik therefore abandoned all idea 
of an immediate attack on Shabatz and the Serbian extreme right wing, and 
the Independent Cavalry Division received orders that, at whatever cost, they 
must prevent the Austrians in the north from effecting a junction with those 
in the Jadar Valley. 

In addition, it was learned for the first time that an Austrian column was 
advancing northward on Krupani. It was, however, reported to be relatively 
weak, and a small force of Serbian infantry, with a detachment of Komitadjis,* 
was sent to hold it in check. 

So far the Austrian invasion of Serbia and their march on Valjevo had been 


*The “Komitadjis” attached to the regular Serbian army had nothing in common 
with the bands bearing this designation which used to harry the Turkish frontier. They 
were merely men specially trained in mountain fighting. 
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practically unopposed, but while they were marching tranquilly along the Tzer 
and Iverak mountains they were unaware that, behind the fanlike screen 
thrown out by the Serbian cavalry, the main Serbian armies were hastening 
westward by a series of astounding forced marches. 

The Austrians were now pouring into Serbia in a steady stream. The 
4th Army Corps and the 29th Division of the 9th Corps were crossing at 
Shabatz; a flanking column coming from the Drina had reached Slepchevitch 
and the 8th Army Corps was marching with its left toward Bela-Reka, its 
center along the crests of Tzer, and its right down the Lesnitza Valley. The 
36th Division of the 13th Army Corps had its left on Jverak and its right on 
the Jadar Valley. The 42d Division of this corps directed its left and center 
on Krupani, while its right, with two brigades of the 15th Army Corps, was 
moving north from Liubovia. 

The first heavy engagement of the two armies took place on August 16 and 
had a most curious point de depart. On that day the Serbian left flank guard 
of the force working northward toward Shabatz discovered a strong Austrian 
column marching across the foothills of Tzer. When this discovery was made 
Major Djukitch, of the 4th Artillery Regiment, asked permission to go out 
and meet the Austrians with a single gun. He might, he admitted, lose his 
life and the gun, but he hoped to disconcert the enemy in their advance. He 
was allowed to take one gun out to a position on the Gusingrob (west of Slatina). 
Arriving there, an astonishing spectacle met his view. Austrian columns were 
advancing from every direction, so much so that he was embarrassed on which 
he should first open fire. 

He decided to begin ar indiscriminate bombardment on everything he could 
reach. His gun, therefore, came into action as fast as it could be loaded and 
fired. The result was astounding. The Austrians, completely taken by sur- 
prise, were thrown into panic and the greatest confusion prevailed. Meanwhile 
Major Djukiteh had sent an orderly, post-haste, to report what was happening. 
The balance of his battery was sent forward at the gallop. The Independent 
Cavalry Division was ordered to proceed to the position at full speed to support 
the artillery, while an infantry detachment was pushed forward as fast as the 
men could march. 

The Austrians now began to recover from their first surprise and to mass 
their forces along a line from Beli Kamen southward, while the Serbs deployed 
on the Slatina-Metkovitch-Gusingrob line. The battle, by 11 o’clock in the 
morning, was fully engaged and continued with ever-increasing violence the 
whole day. About 6 o’clock the position of the Serbs, greatly inferior in num- 
bers, became critical in the extreme, but, fortunately for them, reinforcements 
arrived and they were able to resume the offensive. Their counter-attack 
ended in the complete rout of the Austrians, who fled precipitately, leaving 
behind them a large quantity of material of all kinds, as well as two field 
batteries. Their 102d Regiment was almost annihilated. The 94th Regiment 
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was also nearly completely wiped out. But even greater than the mere defeat 
of the enemy was the effect of the victory on the general strategy. This reverse 
immediately and finally cut off the Austrians in the Matchva plain from the 
chief theater of operations and freed the Serbian right wing for action against 
Shabatz. 

Another point of the greatest importance was the fact that the Independent 
Cavalry Division, having brilliantly fulfilled its first mission, was now available 
for service in any directien which the march of events might render necessary. 

The center of the Second Serbian Army—that directed against Tzer— 
arrived before Tekerish toward midnight on August 15. The undulating and 
wooded nature of the country rendered observation extremely difficult. The 
result was that the Serbian advance guard, just beyond Tekerish, ‘“‘butted into” 
an Austrian column marching along the mountain slopes. The Serbs at once 
deployed along the Bornopolye-Parlog-Lisena front. Fierce fighting followed, 
and finally the Serbs had to fall back on the Krivaiska Kosa-Ragonitza Brdo- 
Kik line, where they dug themselves in. 

Meanwhile the left wing of the Second Army had arrived against Iverak. 
The prompt and unexpected arrival of this division was the result of an extraor- 
dinary forced march, 52 miles being covered in 24 hours and in tropical heat. 
And yet the following day, at 3 o’clock in the morning, it continued its advance 
on Poporparlok, but had to halt en route, as news was received that that village 
had, as the result of a successful Austrian. attack on the Third Army, fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. T'he division accordingly dug itself in on the Beglok- 
Kik line to oppose the further advance of the enemy from Iverak. This position 
was violently attacked the following day, but the enemy was driven off with 
heavy loss. 

The position of the Third Servian Army now began to be critical. After 
the capture of Poporparlok the Austrians developed a vigorous offensive with a 
view to turning the Serbian left and capturing the road to Valjevo. They there- 
fore began a violent attack on Jarebitze. This they attacked on the front and 
left by a strong column which had come across the plain south of the Jadar 
River, taking advantage of the deeply cut road and the cover furnished by the 
numerous fields of maize. 

The Austrian attacks were, however, all repulsed with heavy loss, and the 
position might have been held indefinitely if it had not been for the startling 
news received from Krupani. The Austrian forces moving on that town had 
been supposed to be only a company or two. They turned out to be three 
strong brigades of mountain troops. Krupani fell and the Austrians pushed 
forward toward Zavlaka. Valjevo was directly threatened by this advance. 
The Serbs therefore fell back to the Marianovitche vis-Ravnajaski vis-Groblje- 
Racievski Kamen-Schumer line, where a front could be offered to both the 
Austrian columns—to that advancing from Iverak and the other threatening 


Zavlaka. 
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The withdrawal of the Serbian troops was executed in perfect order and, 
strange to say, was not interfered with by the enemy. By 8 a. m. on August 17 
the new line was occupied and extended to Soldatovitcha-Gaive by the detach- 
ments retreating from Krupani. 

So far there had been no decided advantage for either side. The Austrians 
found their advance checked before they had, as they had hoped to do, reached 
their objective, Valjevo. At the same time they had successfully resisted the 
Serbian counter-attack. 

The Independent Cavalry Division having successfully fulfilled its first 
mission, that of reconnoitering the Matchva plain and preventing the junction 
of the Austrian forces in the north with those in Tzer, was now given its 
second and still more dangerous mission, that of penetrating between the 
Austrian forces at Shabatz and those on the Drina. For this purpose its 
artillery was reinforced and it was given strong infantry support. It proceeded 
in very extended formation, its left flank being based on Tzer, while its right 
kept touch with the Serbian division operating against Shabatz. 

It advanced with such dash and vigor that it not only pushed forward to 
Dublje and Prnjavor on the north, but it supported the attack on the Tzer by 
a violent bombardment of the Austrian position at Troyan. It maintained 
the liaison, both to right and left, in admirable fashion, and Colonel Branco 
Jovanovitch’s troopers showed themselves as courageous and skillful when 
attacking or defending on foot as they were when mounted. 

The extreme right of the Serbian armies passed the night of August 16-17 
at Slatina, prepared to resume its advance on Shabatz. This town was, however, 
found to be very strongly intrenched with solid earthworks and barbed wire, 
backed up by powerful artillery. It was soon apparent that, with the forces 
at its disposal, this wing of the Third Army could not hope to attack success- 
fully. It therefore contented itself, while awaiting the necessary reinforce- 
ments, with investing the town to prevent the egress of the troops holding it. 

The center and left of the Second Army now undertook a combined 
movement against the mountains of Tzer and Iverak. Their first success was 
at Troyan, the most easterly and, after Kosaningrad, the most important peak 
of the Tzer Mountains. Not only did they capture this position by a brilliantly 
executed assault, but they also, advancing along the southern slopes, captured 
Parlog. This accomplished, the Serbs took a breathing space while guns and 
reinforcements were brought up for the attack on Kosaningrad, the giant of the 
range. 

Seeing their perilous position after their three successive defeats, Beli 
Kamen, Troyan, and Parlog, the Austrians continued to drive home their 
advance on Iverak. This placed the left wing of the Second Serbian Army in 
a critical position, as it had necessarily become exposed by the retreat of the 
Third Army, which was menaced by the simultaneous advance from Krupani 
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and Jarebitze. At the same time the Austrian flank was menaced by the 
Serbian operations in Tzer and the Leshnitza Valley. The Austrians saw that 
their best tactics would be to drive in the Serbian forces holding Iverak and 
push on to Zavlaka and Valjevo. Once these positions were in their hands, the 
Serbian possession of Tzer would be of secondary importance. 

The Austrians therefore attacked on Iverak with vigor on the Beglok- 
Kugovitchi line, and by 11 o’clock in the forenoon the engagement had spread 
to the right wing. An hour later the Third Army again reported its position 
as critical and asked for reinforcements. These were sent, but furnishing them 
so weakened the force defending Iverak that it had to withdraw to the heights 
of Kalem. The Austrians, strange to say, did not press the retreating Serbs. 

As already stated, the vigor of the Austrian attack on the Third Army had 
forced the Serbs to go on the defensive and to retire to the positions Mariano- 
viteche vis-Ravnajaski vis-Groblje-Ragievski Kamen-Schumer-Soldatovitcha, 
whence they could present a front against the Austrians advancing on Valjevo 
via both Jarebitze and Krupani. These, however, instead of capturing Jarebitze 
and making use of the main road to Zavlaka, tried to force the southern 
extremity of the Serbian line, so as to reach Oseshima. An attack by the whole 
42d Austrian Division was made on the Serbian left; but the Serbs, though 
greatly outnumbered, resisted obstinately. 

On August 17 the Serbs were on the strict defensive on the extreme north 
and extreme south of their line and on part of their center, while at the same 
time executing a vigorous offensive on Tzer. The Austrians were pursuing 
exactly the same tactics—they were trying to hold their whole line and execute 
a vigorous offensive in the south. 

The Austrians saw that to break the Serbian resistance they would have to 
bring the troops shut up in Shabatz into action. But this was just as clear to 
Field-Marshal Putnik. He saw the next Austrian “push” would come from 
the wings. He at once reinforced his extreme left and ordered his right wing 
to dig itself solidly in, so as to resist any attempt of the army in Shabatz to 
descend. 

The attack from Shabatz began early on August 18, but, though made in 
force and pressed with vigor, it shattered on the dogged resistance of the Serbs. 
This new offensive had, however, its effect on the operations of the Independent 
Cavalry Division. This had been in pursuit of the Austrians retreating toward 
Leshnitza. As a successful attack by the Shabatz forces might have taken it 
in the rear, it was forced to fall back to the Metkovitch-Brestovatz line. Not 
only was it menaced by the Shabatz Army, but it learned that the Austrian 
force which had fallen back on Lipolist had there received the reinforcement 
of a whole brigade. It was therefore in a position to undertake a counter- 
offensive. As the Independent Cavalry Division had already in front of it the 
entire 28th Austrian Landwehr Division, with two groups of field artillery and 
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two howitzer batteries, these reinforcements gave the enemy such superiority 
as to justify the retirement of the Serbian cavalry. 

The retiring movement of the Serbian cavalry was, however, viewed with 
profound distrust by the Austrians. They had had so many proofs of the skill 
and resource of Colonel Branco Jovanovitch that they feared that they were 
being led into a trap, and only advanced with the greatest caution, throwing out 
small advance guards, which went forward with the greatest care and promptly 
fell back the moment they sighted a Serbian squadron. 

In the Tzer the fight was now for the Kosaningrad, the giant mountain of 
the range. The Austrians had also fortified the summit of Rashulatcha, which 
was so situated that the fire of the guns upon it could be directed either against 
Iverak or Tzer. The check the Serbian forces had received in Iverak had 
further the effect of exposing the flank of the Serbian force operating in Tzer. 
The reinforcements expected from the south could not be furnished. But in 
spite of this the Serbs advanced, powerful ox-teams dragging the heavy guns 
up the steep mountain slopes. Once these were in position, Kosaningrad 
was heavily shelled, and then a rush made with the bayonet and the hand- 
grenade. The first attack failed, but a second, delivered with even greater 
vigor, broke the Austrian line, the troops fleeing in disorder in every direction. 

The next objective was Rashulatcha, which was now threatened by both 
the Serbian forces, those operating in Tzer and those in Iverak. The latter 
force on August 17 drove the Austrians from Kugovitchi and held their own 
against a vigorous Austrian counter-attack. On August 18 the enemy attacked 
the Proslop-Rozani line, held by a 3d “Ban” detachment from Liubovia. The 
first point attacked was Soldatovicha Gaive, which was heid by a detachment of 
divisional cavalry. This force, greatly outnumbered, was forced to fall back on 
the neighboring 1,227-foot summit, where they reinforced the troops holding 
the line between that height and the 1,050-foot summit. Against this the 
Austrians moved the whole 42d Division. More or less heavy fighting went on 
in the center of Third Servian Army. In the course of the day the Austrians, 
having received reinforcements, made a violent attack on the Serbian right, 
drove it back and captured Marianovitche vis. 

But the Serbs, too, received reinforcements, and a counter-attack was ordered 
and pushed home with such vigor that by sundown Soldatovitcha Gaive was 
recaptured. The Serbian Headquarters Staff felt that the time for a general 
forward movement had come. 

The reverses on the Austrian center and the fact that their left wing was 
firmly held forced Field-Marshal von Potiorek to make a fresh attempt to drive 
southward with the army holding Shabatz. The attack was made with vigor, 
and as the Austrians greatly outnumbered the Serbs, they at first drove them 
back on to the right bank of the Dobrava River. This retreat had a double 
object. Firstly, the position on the Dobrava River was one of great natural 
strength, compensating the Serbs for their inferiority of numbers; secondly, 
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as long as they held this position the Austrians would run great risks if they 
pushed forward to attack the Serbs on Tzer in the rear, as they would thereby 
expose themselves to a flank attack from the division on the Dobrava. This 
the Austrians saw, and they made up their mind to delay the advance on Tzer 
until they had settled with the Serbs on the Dobrava. 

This movement on their part had its effect on the operations of the Inde- 
pendent Cavalry Division, which, as I have said, was engaged with a strong 
enemy force, consisting of two regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
and one battery of artillery, advancing from Lipolist. The Austrian advance 
from Shabatz threatened to take the Independent Cavalry Division in the rear. 
The division was further under fire from the troops of the Austrian left flank, 
operating in Tzer. Though greatly tempted to continue the pursuit of the 
Austrians toward Leshnitza, Colonel Branco Jovanovitch deemed it prudent to 
remain on the Belega-Suwatcha-Vitingrob line. At the same time, with a view 
to future operations, which he saw were imminent, he asked for reinforcements, 
which were promptly sent him. His force, therefore, became a combined one, 
but its distinguishing feature still remained its extreme mobility. 

To the south the Serbs pursued their victorious advance along the crests 
of Tzer. At midday on August 19 Rashulatcha was captured, the enemy driven 
back in confusion and closely pursued. All day long the Serbs drove forward, 
and by evening their advance guard arrived near Jadranska Leshnitza. 

Meanwhile on Iverak a furious battle was raging. The Serbs attacked with 
vigor and drove the Austrians before them with astounding speed. This, com- 
bined with the Serbian successes on Tzer, convinced the Austrians that they 
had no longer any hope of holding the position in the north. They therefore 
made one last desperate bid for victory in the center. But the Serbs would not 
be denied. At 11 in the morning they took Velika Glava by assault, but were 
momentarily checked by a heavy artillery fire from the summits of Iverak, 
west of Rashulatcha. By midday the battle was raging all along the line from 
Velika Glava to Kik. Shortly after 1 o’clock news was received that the enemy 
was massing near Kik to attempt a flanking movement, and that the right wing 
of the Third Army was threatened by an enveloping movement. A reserve 
division was promptly sent to relieve the pressure, and the right and center 
columns were able to continue their attack on Iverak. The Austrians, however, 
continued to make stubborn resistance; but when, at half past 4, the Serbs 
captured Reingrob, their position became critical. A last attempt of the 
Austrian rear-guard to hold back the Serbs failed completely, and it was clear 
that their defeat threatened every moment to turn to disaster. 

The Austrians facing the Third Army put up a better fight. The Serbian 
left wing continued its advance from Soldatovicha Gaive, but the Austrians, 
who had been successful in their attack on Marianovitche vis, tried to pierce 
the Serbian line by a vigorous attack on the Proslop-Rozani line. This was, 
however, desperately resisted by the Serbs, who toward evening counter-attacked 
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and recaptured Marianovitche vis, driving the Austrians back in complete 
confusion. 

Field-Marshal von Potiorek now saw that he was facing irretrievable 
disaster. Tzer and Iverak were lost and even the Shabatz troops seemed to have 
abandoned all idea of further offensive; so that the Serbs were able to recross 
the Dobrava and take up positions on the left bank. 

The Serbian success on the Tzer now freed the Independent Cavalry Division 
for energetic action. Colonel Jovanovitch let loose his squadrons on the fleeing 
enemy, and they soon transformed the retreat into a rout. The 2d Cavalry 
Brigade, with one battery of horse artillery, advanced in the direction Lesh- 
nitza-Novo Selo-Prnjavor, while the 1st Cavalry Brigade, with one mounted 
battery, went in a more northerly direction through Chokechina. 

All day long the pursuit continued, the enemy fleeing toward the Drina 
River, abandoning everything in their flight. The roads were covered with 
guns and limbers, field kitchens, munition wagons, ambulances, and strewn 
with rifles, knapsacks, and greatcoats thrown away by the fleeing Austrians. 
Their one desire was to put the greatest possible distance between themselves 
and the pursuing Serbian cavalry. 

They rushed through Bela Reka, Prnjavor, and other villages shouting, 
“Where is the Drina? Where is the Drina?” The Ist Cavalry Brigade caught 
up with a strong infantry column retiring before the Combined Division, 
charged it, dispersing it in every direction. By evening there were no enemy 
units of any importan:e left on the Serbian front. All that was left of Field- 
Marshal von Potiorek’s army was a routed rabble, whose one desire was to place 
the Drina between themselves and the victorious Serbs. It was only darkness 
and the complete exhaustion of the horses which put an end to the pursuit by 
the Independent Cavalry Division and the cavalry regiments of the various 
divisions. 

Reconnoitering squadrons sent out to the right bank of the Drina and into 
the Matchva plain in the direction of Bogatich, Dublie, Belotich, and Stitar 
found no trace of the enemy in any direction. When night fell the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, with one battery of mounied artillery, halted at Dunavishte and the 
2d Cavalry Brigade, with one battery of mounted artillery, at Djajevatz (west 
of Chokechina). 

The following day the Independent Cavalry Division continued its work of 
cleaning up the country on the northwestern and western fronts, pushing along 
as far as the mouth of the Drina and sweeping the Matchva plain. Here and 
there weak enemy detacliments were encountered, which generally surrendered 
without much resistance. ; 

The battle of the Jadar was over and won. The Austrians in Shabatz con- 
tinued to resist for another forty-eight hours, but when the Serbs brought up 
the heavy siege guns, which had done them such good service at the siege of 
Adrianople in the Balkan War of 1912, and prepared for a bombardment 
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en regle, they found it unnecessary. The Austrians had evacuated the town 
during the night. 

The Austrian invasion had thus come to an inglorious end. By August 25 
there was not a single Austrian left on Serbian soil. The victory of King 
Peter’s army was complete and decisive. Field-Marshal von Potiorek’s army 
had recrossed the Drina a routed rabble. 

The Serbian cavalry played, as I have shown, a notable réle in this great 
drama. Its first mission had been to reconnoiter and hold back the enemy in 
the Matchva plain; and this it had accomplished with striking efficiency. Its 
second mission was to drive in a wedge between the Austrian army in Shabatz 
and the armies on Tzer and Iverak; and this task it had carried out with signal 
success. Its third mission was, by its energetic pursuit, to transform the 
Austrian retreat into a rout; and in this it was even more successful than in its 
other missions. 

In this account of the operations of the campaign on the Jadar I have 
confined myself, as far as the réle of the cavalry is concerned, almost exclusively 
to the operations of the Independent Cavalry Division. Each of the Serbian 
divisions had also its regiment of divisional cavalry which rendered quite as 
excellent service in scouting and attacking as the Independent Division, but 
the records of their operations are necessarily so scattered that it would hardly 
be possible to record them in detail. All I need say is that the divisional 
-avalry showed the same efficiency as their comrades of the Independent 
Division. 





The cavalry with steeds and cars he placed 
In front. A vast and valiant multitude 
Of infantry he stationed in the rear 

To be the bulwark of the war.—The Iliad. 
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Jumping and Racing in the A. F. G. 


BY 
Major JOHN K. HERR, Cavalry 


JUMPING 


HE performances of the A. F. G. team during the present year have been 
so remarkable that I believe a description of their achievements will be 
of interest to the service. 

In practically all competitions in Europe no opportunity is given the entries 
to practice over the course. A general description is furnished, giving the 
general character of the jumps in each event, together with the approximate 
heights of each. These jumps are so varied that it is essential that the horse 
must be trained to take with confidence any obstacle which may confront him. 
It goes without saying that the horses of the nation giving the competition 
have at one time or other practiced over the same obstacles, which gives them 
some advantage. After the course is set, however, which is before the arrival 
of the competitors of the other nations, it is closed until the actual day of the 
competition. 

The A. F. G. Jumping Course at Oberworth Island, Coblenz, Germany, 
was therefore constructed with the view of including therein so many obstacles 
of a different nature that any horse which had practiced over the course would 
have the necessary confidence to attempt any manner of obstacle. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the character and actual dimensions of each obstacle, 
as well as the normal sequence in which they are taken. Most of the obstacles 
are movable and may be varied at will. 

In the A. F. G. Inter-Allied Competition, held over this course May 26 
and 27, 1922, taking the jumps in numerical order, the results were as follows: 


OrFicers’ INDIVIDUAL JUMPING 


Entries: A. F. G., 14; other nations, 32. Maximum height of obstacles, 
1 m. 35 em. First place, American entry, Don, ridden by Captain Henry T. 
Allen, Jr., Cavalry. Second place, American entry, White Sox, ridden by 
Lieutenant Mark A. Devine, Cavalry. Third place, American entry, Black Boy, 
ridden by Captain Henry T. Allen, Jr., Cavalry. Fourth place, American 
entry, Dick, ridden by Major John W. Downer, F. A. Fifth place, American 
entry, Si Parks, ridden by Lieutenant J. K. Baker, Cavalry. Sixth place, 
American entry, Joffre, ridden by Major C. K. Nulsen, Infantry. 

In this event all the best jumping horses of the French and British armies 
on the Rhine competed. 





* Polo in the A. F. G., by same author, is included in section “Polo.” 
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JUMPING AND RACING IN THE A. F. G. 


A grand Concours Hippique was held by the French Army of the Rhine, at 
Mayence, Germany, June 8-15, 1922. The accompanying diagram shows the 
character and dimensions of all the jumps. This is a very difficult and varied 
course and should be of great interest to all officers of our mounted service. 
The principal events are noted in some detail, as follows: 


Prix DE KostHEerm 


This class was an obstacle test for officers, for which prizes were offered 
totaling 2,500 franes. The course was over obstacles 1-2-8-5-9-4-14-10-11-12- 
5-15, as shown on the diagram. The obstacles were 1 m. 20 em. high, and 
the water jump measured 3 m. 6em. A. F. G. had six entries, as against 90 
from other nations. The first three places were won by American officers. 
Major C. K. Nulsen won first place (450 fr.) on Joffre; Captain Henry T. 
Allen won second place (350 fr.) on Black Boy and third place (200 fr.) on 
Don; Major John W. Downer won the tenth place (ribbon) on Irish Lad 
and eleventh place (ribbon) on Dick. 


Prix DE Kasten. 


This event was a 1,100-meter course over obstacles 11-1-14-post and rail- 
8-6-10-7-12-11-13-15-16, as shown on the diagram. A. F. G. had five entries, 
other nations 81. Captain H. T. Allen won second place (450 fr.) on Black 
Boy and fourth place (200 fr.) on Don. Major Nulsen won fifth place (150 
fr.) on Joffre, while Major Downer won tenth piace (ribbon) on Irish Lad and 
eleventh place (ribbon) on Dick. 


Prix pu PRESIDENT DE LA REPUBLIQUE 


The prize in this event was offered by the President of the French Republic. 
Individual prizes were offered by the committee. This event was to be held 
in two trials and (if necessary) a final. The entries were three teams from the 
three armies (British, French, and American) and each officer rode the same 
mount throughout. The time did not count. The length of course was 1,100 
meters, over obstacles 1-14-13-8-in and out-10-11-12-3-9-15. After an inter- 
mission of a half hour, the course was repeated by each horse. The height of 
obstacles was 1 m. 30 em.; water jump, 3 m. 60 em. The American team won 
second place. It was composed of Captain Allen, on Black Boy; Major Downer, 
on Irish Lad, and Major Nulsen, on Joffre. Each member of the team received 
a piece of plate. 

Prix DE CONSOLATION 


There were eleven obstacles in this event of height 1 m. 20 em., with the 
water jump 3 m.60 em. The A. F. G. had two entries and other nations 38. 
Of the American entries, Major Downer won fifth place (100 fr.) on Dick, and 
Lieutenant M. A. Devine won twelfth place (ribbon) on White Soz. 
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PRIX DE L’ILE DES SPORTS 


In this event there were, as indeed in most of the events, two series—one 
for horses who had never before won a place or prizes of a certain value in 
similar competitions (2d serie) and a higher class (1st serie). In this event 
the 1st serie was over a course of obstacles as follows: 11-10-6-3-4-14-9-8-post 
and rail. Captain Allen won first place (800 fr.) on Black Boy and second 
place (600 fr.) on Don. Lieutenant Devine won fourth place (300 fr.) on 
White Sox. The 2d serie left the course and consisted of a ride 200 meters over 
natural country in rear of Tribune; climb up steep hill; slide down; jump off 
1 m. 40 em. vertical wall: then over fence surrounding the course; then the 
following jumps in order: 4-14-15-16-13-11. In this serie Major Nulsen won 
third place (500 fr.) on Joffre. In this event the height of obstacles was 1 m. 
20 em.: water jump, 30 m. 60 em. A. F. G. had six entries, other nations 36. 


Prix pu RHIN 


This was a severe jumping test over six obstacles, as follows: 11-1-16-3-post 
and rail-15, the height of obstacles beginning with 1 m. 50 em. and being 
increased in the course of the event. There were four A. F. G. entries and 18 
from other nations. Lieutenant Devine, on White Sox, won fourth place 
(450 fr.) ; Major Nulsen, on Joffre, sixth place (200 fr.) ; and Captain Allen, 
on Black Boy, seventh place (ribbon). 


Prix pu Haut CoMMISSAIRE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Six thousand franes in prizes and a challenge cup were offered in this event, 
which was otherwise known as the Mayence Cup Event. It was over obstacles 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16, with height of obstacle about 1 m. 30 em. 
There were six American entries and 31 of other nations. Major Nulsen won 
first place (2,000 fr.) on Joffre, Captain Allen second place (1,500 fr.) on Don, 
Major Downer sixth place (300 fr.) on Irish Lad, and Captain Allen twelfth 
place (100 fr.) on Black Boy. 


Prix pu MAIN 


This event was a competition for non-commissioned officers over obstacles 
16-10-14-in and out-post and rail-hedge-in and out-8-post and rail-hedge-9-11, 
with obstacles about 1 m. 10 em. high. Sergeant Lukozewski, of the American 
Army, took second place (300 fr.) on Sam Browne. A. F. G. had two entries 
and other nations 38. 


In the whole competition the American team entered only seven horses, for 
which the entry fees totaled 860 frances. The prizes won by them totaled 8,650 
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JUMPING AND RACING IN THE A. F. G. 


francs. It will be noted that the American team, with a comparatively small 
number of entries, was able to show a convincing superiority. 

It is well to inquire into the cause for this very striking achievement, per- 
haps the best performance yet made by any team of the American Army. The 
success obtained was not because horses of a very superior class were available. 
All the horses in the A. F. G. were carefully picked over to secure horses to take 
part in the Inter-Allied games held in Paris in the summer of 1919, and upon 
the completion of these games they were shipped to the United States for use 
at the Cavalry School. In the spring of 1920 General Henry T. Allen directed 
Major John W. Downer, F. A., to assemble a group of officers and horses and 
place them in training with the view of competing in Inter-Allied competitions. 
In compliance with these instructions the best prospects were selected from 
what was left. As there were just two troops of cavalry and three batteries of 
field artillery to select from, it may be seen that the problem was a rather 
difficult one. Twelve horses and four officers were selected and systematic 
training of horses and riders was started. [ will not go into the routine of this 
training, as it is described in length in an article written for the 1922 Rasp 
by Major John W. Downer, F. A. It suffices to say that the results obtained 
seem to prove the soundness of the methods followed and to show that the 
success of American riding teams is to be obtained by long and thorough 
preparation. It is believed that failure to obtain the desired results in Olympic 
competitions is not due to the lack of proper horse flesh, but to the lack of long 
and systematic preparation. It is believed that if the United States intends to 
enter a military jumping team in the 1924 Olympic games that the best avail- 
able horses and men should be selected and a thorough and systematic prepara- 
tion should be started at once. 

The method of classification used in the Mayence competition may be of 
interest. Points were counted against contestants for faults as follows: For 
knocking over obstacle with fore quarter, 3; with hind quarter, 1; if the horse 
puts one or both fore feet in the water, 2; hind feet, 1; if the horse traverses an 
obstacle in width without jumping, 3; if he knocks over or displaces the hedge 
or bar placed before an obstacle in width (ditch or water), 1; refusal or swerv- 
ing before an obstacle the first time, 2; the second time, eliminated ; stopping 
or balking, otherwise than before an obstacle, the first time, 1; the second time 
2; the third time, eliminated; if the horse leaves the inclosure, eliminated ; fall 
of horse with or without rider, 4; fall of rider without fall of horse, eliminated ; 
time of performance under time prescribed, for each 5 seconds or fraction 
thereof, 1. The minimum time was based upon the ordinary gallop, 340 meters 
to the minute. 


RACING 


In order to participate with any prospects of success in the Inter-Allied 
racing meets of the armies of the Rhine, which meets are held by the French, 
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British, and American armies once each month during the racing season, it 
became necessary to establish a small racing stable. There were included 
therein such horses as were considered good prospects for racing. A number 
of these horses were bought in England during 1920. There were also one or 
two private mounts. This, in company with all other similar activities, was 
placed by the Commanding General under the direction of the Third Division, 
G.S. Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Burroughs, retired, who happened to be residing 
in Coblenz, volunteered to take charge of the racing stable and, assisted by 
Captain W. McK. Dunn, A. D.C. to the Commanding General, assumed charge 
of the training and details connected therewith. The results achieved during 
the season of 1921 were quite fair. During the season of 1922 the systematic 
effort put forth has achieved marked success. 

Potiphar, the crack racer of the A. F. G., has started six times during the 
season of 1922, winning once at Coblenz, twice at Cologne, and once at Wies- 
baden. At the racing meet held at Wiesbaden on June 25, 1922, in the Inter- 
Allied Event, the Prix du President de la Republique (first prize, 15,000 
frances), he won first place after a thrilling struggle with the very best horses of 
the French Army. Potiphar was ridden by Lieutenant Mark A. Devine, 
Cavalry. 

Prince Charming has run seven or eight times and has secured one first and 
three second places. He won first place at the racing meet held at Coblenz, 
Germany, July 9, 1922, over a mile and a quarter course, over the best flat 
racers of the French and British armies. He won two second places at Cologne 
and one at Wiesbaden. 

Sarabande, private mount belonging to Major H. R. W. Herwig, Q. M. C., 
won first place at Kreuznach, second place at Coblenz, July 9, 1922; second 
place at Coblenz in the June racing meet. 

Bourbon ran five times, winning first place at Coblenz and second place at 
Kreuznach. 

Betsy Barn, private mount belonging to Captain W. McK. Dunn, A. D. C., 
won first place at Cologne, third place at Cologne, and third place at Coblenz. 

All these horses except Potiphar ran in flat races varying in distances from 
five furlongs to a mile and one-half. 


























The British Cavalry in Palestine 
and Syria” 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel EDWARD DAVIS, Cavalry 


(Observer with the British Cavalry) 


HE BRILLIANCY of all arms at Beersheba and the neatness of the 

victory caused a feeling of exultation and of great confidence throughout 

General Allenby’s army. Along the entire front one sensed a feeling of 
exuberant strength and a keen impulse to dash forward. The cavalry had 
tested, with solid satisfaction, their fire power, advancing on foot against strong 
positions, supported by their machine-guns and horse batteries, while the 
mounted charge of the 4th Australian Light Horse Brigade, swiftly converting 
victory into success, aroused in other units renewed zest for mounted combat 
and a longing to conquer by the rush of steel and steed. 

In this connection, it is now time to state without violation of confidence 
that the decision and the plan of the Cavalry Corps Commander at Beersheba 
was to make that charge with an entire cavalry division and the whole reason 
why it was made by only one brigade was that the two other brigades could 
not be assembled in time. The Turk’s resistance during the phase of fighting 
on foot had been so stubborn that brigade after brigade had been absorbed 
and when the opportunity and the necessity for the mounted charge came, 
whatever was available had to be used at once and that just happened to be 
one brigade. The charge itself and all its attendant circumstances showed 
that a divisional charge would have been even more successful. 

There are those who, still thinking of the old boot-to-boot charge, would 
write into our regulations that mounted charges will hereafter only be made 
by troops and squadrons, possibly by regiments. But the mounted charge, 
now delivered by deployed lines with an interval of four or five yards between 
troopers, has been proved practicable for brigade and divisions. Why not 
avail ourselves of the facts? The Babylonian architect, planning a palace, 
prescribed large yellow sun-dried bricks in the specifications because such were 
the materials of the day. The modern builder, recognizing modern materials, 
alters his specifications but “he gets there just the same.” After all, the expe- 
rienced modern cavalryman, acquainted with the fact that infantry, guns and 
trenches can be successfully assaulted by large units on horseback, will doubt- 
less include all incorrect regulations among those things which must make way 
for victory whenever the safety of an enlightened nation is at stake. 


*Continued from the July number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
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But the advocacy of the really obvious is leading us away from our story. 
Let us return to the map and scrutinize the almost equilateral triangle 
BEERSHEBA-HAREIRA-EL DHAHARIYEH. For five days after the 
-apture of Beersheba, the northern and northeastern part of this sandy, water- 
less and desolate region was the scene of daily and desperate combat, because 
the Turk instead of holding his reserves at a point north of SHARIA STA- 
TION, for example,—a point from which he could have effectively countered— 
rushed about three divisions to the TEL KHUWEILFEH region. He thought, 
incorrectly, that the British would make an attempt to advance by the road 
BEERSHEBA-DHAHARIYEH-HEBRON to JERUSALEM. Anxiety as to 
the great political set-back which would result from the loss of the Holy City 
seriously affected the judgment of the Turkish Higher Command at this time. 
After the war, when the writer of this article was stationed in Berlin as Ameri- 
an Military Attaché, he became acquainted with the German Colonel Kress 
von Kressenstein, a liberal minded, pleasant gentleman and capable com- 
mander who, as a general in the Turkish Army, had been military chief of the 
Ottoman forces in Palestine. Being questioned as to the hurried employment 
of his reserves on his extreme left, instead of a more cautious use near the 
center, von Kress stated that he had always believed the British advance would 
as it was—but that the nervousness of the Turkish 





ultimately be up the coast 
Supreme Command as to Jerusalem caused his recommendations to be overruled 
whenever there seemed to be indications of a threat in that direction. Incei- 
dentally, on another occasion, when the writer mentioned the name of General 
Chauvel,—the Cavalry Corps Commander,—to von Kress, the latter very pen- 
sively but with a sportsmanlike smile said: “Ah! He and his cavalrymen! 
They were indeed a foe to be reckoned with. Unfortunately I had no cavalry 
force adequate to hold them back!” 

The fighting in the northeastern corner of the big triangle was, as far as 
the British were concerned, a defensive operation behind which they could 
proceed with the re-grouping of units preparatory to assaulting the strong 
defenses in front of the line HAREIRA-SHARIA, in the northwestern corner 
of the triangle. The plan was for the XXth Infantry Corps to overwhelm this 
system of defenses, shown on the map, and for the Cavalry Corps to push 
through by the infantry’s right with the possibility of riding straight for 
NEJILE, HUJ and DEIR SINEID to the northwest, far in rear of the Turk- 
ish garrison in Gaza and its eastern elements. That this plan was only 
partially successful in execution was due in reasonable measure to the tradi- 
tional recuperative powers of Turkish troops, but the waterless nature of the 
entire regions thereabouts was the real obstacle, because it was this circumstance 
which rendered impossible the concentration of the cavalry as a corps, in time 
to strike at the psychological moment, on November 6th. 

The Australian Division, having practically exhausted the water at Beer- 
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sheba on November 4th, had marched west to Karm, where water could be had 
and where it could protect the left of the Irish 10th Division of the XXth 
Corps, but it was twelve miles from the right of the latter corps. The Anzac 
Division, helping the Welsh 53d Infantry Division in the latter’s great fight 
against three Turkish divisions at Khulweilfeh, had been watering its horses 
at points ten miles distant: as late as one o’clock in the afternoon of the 6th, 
its brigades were still in the hills along the north side of the triangle. The 
Yeomanry Division on November 6th had to take over the lines of the 74th 
Division, west of Khulweilfeh, in order that the latter unit could join in the 
attack of the XXth Corps; and the yeomanry had to water their horses back 
toward Beersheba. As a result of necessarily constant employment elsewhere, 
handicapped by lack of water, only six of the eleven cavalry brigades could 
be brought up to take advantage of the X Xth Corps break through the Turkish 
line HAREIRA-SHARIA, and these six were about twelve hours late. Fur- 
thermore, when the great advance actually began it was frequently necessary 
to direct units on places, or via places, where sufficient water was thought to 
exist, instead of confining them to tactical objectives. 

But in spite of all these handicaps, which denied a 100 per cent achieve- 
ment, the result was a very great success. On November 6th and 7th the XXth 
Infantry Corps, with customary skill and gallantry, smashed through the 
Turkish line. The Anzac and the Australian Divisions of the Cavalry Corps 
started respectively for NEJILE and the line HUJ-JEMAMEH, followed on 
the left by the 60th Infantry Division (known as “Shea’s Foot Cavalry’’) 
headed for HUJ. The red line on the map indicating the position November 
7th shows at its center the great advance by the cavalry into the Turkish area 
on this date, the cavalry sectors being indicated by a continuous line and the 
infantry sectors by a dotted line. During the night November 6-7 the Turks 
evacuated Gaza, closely followed by the British XXIst Corps. By remarkable 
marching the Turkish units immediately east of Gaza, almost cut off by the 
advance of the Cavalry Corps from the southeast and the cavalry of the XXIst 
Corps from the west, succeeded in withdrawing fairly intact to the north. But 
the rapid advance of the cavalry had forced the Turk out of his deep-dug 
defenses, trench warfare of indecision was broken up, and movement battle of 
decision was to be the order of the day for many weeks. 

The next great task of the cavalry was to take up the pursuit and keep it 
hot. We see by the map that the entire cavalry corps, all three divisions in 
line, had fully developed the pursuit by November 8th. In following the red 
line up the coast and across toward Jerusalem we are not, for present purposes, 
concerned with the exact daily positions of the troops, squadrons and regi- 
ments, nor, except occasionally, with the locations of brigades. These hill- 
sides, vales and ridges, achieved in splendid valor and forever marked by the 
blood of the gallant dead, are rather shrines for those who grieve in far-off 
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Britain, Australia, and New Zealand and among the remote villages of the 
enemy’s domain—for the vanquished, too, has his memories. 

One cannot be expected to eliminate from memory this human side of 
“locations.” One day, after a rather severe engagement, the writer, turning 
a sharp corner of a trail around a ledge of rock on the battlefield, came sud- 
denly face to face with a young Turkish soldier seated calmly on a natural 
bench of earth in the hillside, his rifle near his hand. Seldom has one seen 
a countenance so strikingly handsome or a physique so powerful, and these 
were accentuated by the suddenness of it all. But this man had ceased to be 
an enemy. He was dead. Perfectly life-like in attitude and in general 
appearance, a closer look, after the first surprise, discovered a wound, covered 
by his thick, black, curly hair, which had brought him down, but he had not 
fallen like the others. One could but reflect in passing that somewhere some 
little group of people hopefully awaited the return of this young warrior. So 
“locations” and positions in detail of units, however small, will all be some- 
where studied in the yearning, searching scrutiny of broken hearts. For 
ourselves there remains a professional study of the methods and the means by 
which the conflict was carried north over the rolling plains of Philistia and 
into the rugged hills of Judea. 

We see from the battle lines that the Cavalry Corps, as such, constituted 
the army’s entire combat contact with the Turkish forees from November 8th 
to 13th, fighting and marching daily, assisted overhead by the Air Force. 
Owing to the small number of planes available, the air activity was directed 
by G. H. Q. and the Cavalry Corps had no planes of its own, as it did later, 
as soon as a sufficiency of planes made normal organization possible. 

On November 13th we see the infantry has come up and taken its place 
in the center (this was the XXIst Infantry Corps), while the Cavalry fought 
on the flanks, but strictly as a part of the main battle, be it remembered, two 
divisions on the right of the infantry and one on the left. On November 14th 
began the movement which resulted in placing two cavalry divisions on the 
left instead of on the right: the army was to wheel to the right (east) toward 
Jerusalem and the fastest marching troops were consequently employed on 
the marching flank. 

On November 18th and later, to include November 21st, we see the cavalry, 
as a corps operating on the left of the infantry, participating in the main battle 
now entirely among the steep hills, while a brigade of cavalry operates on the 
right in the specific rdle of “cavalry operating on the flanks.” The entire 
advance was an illustration, among other things, that no mysterious theory 
precludes the employment of cavalry in the main battle as well as “on the 
flanks.” All you need is the kind of battle we will generally have and the 
kind of cavalry we have already got. 

The Corps Commander’s directions covering the larger phases of the 
advance, transmitted through the three divisional headquarters and then on 
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through brigades and regiments, were converted into combat which, first here 
and then there, exhibited all the versatility of the cavalry repertoire. The entire 
corps would at times be fighting on foot; then a brigade might suddenly mount 
and charge a near objective while its own horse battery and machine-guns 
extended the aid of fire; a regiment or a squadron might likewise seize an 
opportunity to gallop a position, with or without fire support. The enemy’s 
occasional retirement by choice from a position meant a fast ride forward to 
oceupy it quickly—merely the assertion of mobility. Squadrons and troops 
had their bayonet encounters with the enemy, and squads their patrol expe- 
riences. Disliking digging, all hands nevertheless, sooner or later, resorted 
to the intrenching tool for protective cover, even though occupancy might be 
brief. So, with horse, rifle, saber, bayonet, hand grenade, and intrenching 
tool, the resourceful trooper advanced the army line. From our point of view 
the pistol might have figured successfully in some of those combat exploits, 
but the British do not believe in it as a weapon for general use, and so, in this 
respect, the campaign gave us no lessons or proofs. 

Cavalry action, as such, began the very first day, November 7th, when the 
Anzac Division, moving toward the line NEJILE-JEMAMEH, found the 
Turks in strength on TEL ABU DILAKH, a high hill about 33 miles due 
southwest of Nejile. Under enemy shell and rifle fire the 2d Australian Light 
Horse Brigade, with regiments in line of troop columns, galloped this hill and 
captured its lower slopes, suffering only moderate losses. The brigade was 
supported in this charge by the fire of two horse batteries. From the lower 
slopes the brigade gradually drove the Turk from the crest. The initial gallop 
had saved both time and casualties. 

On November 8th occurred Lieutenant-Colonel Cheape’s famous charge 
with twelve troops of Yeomenry, near HUJ. The 60th Infantry Division, 
commanded by Major-General Shea, a cavalry officer, found its advance seri- 
ously hindered by a group of Turkish artillery, with infantry support. General 
Shea and Lieutenant-Colonel Cheape after personal reconnaissance decided 
upon a cavalry charge against the guns. Skillfully maneuvering under cover 
of a parallel ridge, the decisive impact of the troops against the enemy’s main 
position was delivered by surprise in three converging groups moving at their 
utmost speed over an average distance of 800 yards. Thus, in from 14 to 2 
minutes after the troops were visible as a target, they were actually among 
the cannoneers and the infantry escort, giving them the sword. The Turks 
fought desperately but were quickly finished. The cavalry had captured in 
this swift onslaught eleven pieces of artillery, four machine-guns, and about 
one hundred prisoners. They had also in these brief moments made possible 
the advance of the 60th Division without the several hundred casualties and 
the loss of some hours of time which would have been the price of a deliberate 
approach against this enemy group. The cavalry squadrons suffered severely, 
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losing in killed and wounded 75 per cent of their officers, 42 per cent of their 
men, and 60 per cent of their horses. This was an example of almost perfect 
offensive work and poorly thought-out defensive work. The Turkish infantry 
should not have been actually with the guns they were escorting, where they 
were subject to surprise, but should have held positions of advantage on the 
flanks and in front in order to render any such swift approach impossible. 
But in normal warfare, with many troop movements in progress over varied 
terrain, poor formations will always be found at times, in all armies, and it is 
up to the alert aggressor to take advantage of them. 


On November 14th, Brigadier General Godwin, with the 6th Brigade of — 


Yeomenry, charged at EL MUGHAR with about 800 sabers in the two attack- 
ing regiments. His objective was the Turkish line on a ridge, elevation 186 
feet, about 3,500 yards from the dry creek bed out of which his regiments 
issued to the advance. In three lines, distance between lines about 300 yards, 
with troopers deployed at 4 yards interval, the attacking force covered the first 
half of the advance at the trot and the last half at the gallop, being all this 
time under artillery, machine-gun, and rifle-fire and being supported by one 
horse battery and six machine-guns. The audacity and swiftness of the attack, 
augmented by the excellent fire support and given finality by the deadly sword 
thrusting at the moment of impact, overcame the Turk, who yielded 1,096 
prisoners, 3 pieces of artillery (Krupp 77’s) and 14 machine-guns. General 
Godwin’s brigade suffered a loss of 129 in killed and wounded. In addition 
to the brigade’s remarkable victory in the immediate front, there was an addi- 
tional result of great importance: the 52d Infantry Division, immediately on 
the right, which had been held up by the fire from EL MUGHAR, was enabled 
to advance without further losses from this direction. The field of EL 
MUGHAR would have permitted the mounted charge of a division just as 
easily as it did the charge of the 6th Brigade. Space, features of terrain for 
the approach, and the characteristics of the enemy’s position, all would have 
permitted this. It merely happened that at the psychological moment a 
brigade, seeing the opportunity, made the charge. None of the circumstances 
afforded a basis for asserting that such charges will hereafter be confined to 
bodies of troops similar in size to this brigade. On the contrary, all the cir- 
cumstances indicated that larger bodies could have done exactly the same thing. 

The above and other mounted actions will receive more detailed treatment 
under the subject of “formations,” which is reserved for later attention. 

Back of the lines which advanced in a manner so inspiring, there had to 
be that inevitable drudgery of war, the bringing up of supplies. So large an 
army in such a region could not hope to “live off the country.” In the cavalry, 
the getting up of supplies devolved especially on Corps Headquarters. By 
reference to the map we see rail heads south of Gaza at DEIR EL BELAH 
on the left and at EL GAMLI on the right. This was the situation when the 
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THE BRITISH CAVALRY IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


attack on Beersheba began, October 31st. (IKARM was not opened until later.) 
When the Cavalry Corps began to move out preparatory to the Beersheba 
operations, “Army” was delivering supplies at EL GAMLI. We have already 
seen that “Corps” established a depot near ESANI, October 21st and, by 
using camels and wagons, forwarded supplies to divisional refilling points at 
KHALASA and ASLUJ during the period October 28th to November 1st. On 
this latter date rail head was closed at GAMLI and opened at KARM, from 
which place supplies were forwarded by camels, wagons, and caterpillars to 
Beersheba, which, having been captured October 31st, served as a depot during 
the fighting which cleared the Turk out of the big triangle to the north. Divi- 
sional refilling points in the triangle were reached by camels and wagons and 
the divisions themselves used camels principally, as the country was difficult for 
wheels. 

When the line of November 6th was established, Beersheba depot was closed 
and IRGEIG was opened. Camel trains operated from Karm to Irgeig and 
motor trucks from Irgeig to divisional refilling points as the corps began its 
great push to the northwest. Then, as HUJ was captured and the line of 
November 8th was reached, Irgeig was closed and the camels began to carry 
supplies from KARM to HAREIRA, while motor trucks went from here on 
to divisional refilling points, this means of supply continuing until November 
11th, when the KARM rail head was abandoned by the Cavalry Corps and 
DEIR EI BELAH adopted. Now, looking back at GAMLI and KARM and 
considering in sequence the supply objectives Khalasa, Beersheba, Irgeig, and 
Hareira, rail head is seen somewhat as the hub of a wheel and the corps supply 
line as the spoke of a wheel, following the cavalry corps as it advanced to the 
northwest. Consistent with this “spoke of the wheel” simile was the habitual 
employraent of the slow camels as transport on the hub, or inside, end of the 
spoke, and the faster-moving motor trucks on the outer end. 

From Deir El Belah rail head, camels were used to BEIT HANUN and 
motor trucks thence out to divisional refilling points. On November 20th 
rail head was established at Gaza, from whence camels were used to DEIR 
SINEID, and motor trucks from the latter place to JULIS and thence to 
divisional refilling points, divisional trains being used from these points out 
to brigades. An interesting example of supply is that pertaining to the cavalry 
end of the line of November 21st, shown on the map. The Yeomenry Division 
on this line received its supplies, by rail as far as Gaza, thence by camel to 
DEIR SINEID, by motor truck to RAMLEH, by horse-drawn wagons to 
ANNABE, by camel to UR EL TAHTA and thence to units in the line by 
pack-horses. 

During the above period the old Turkish narrow-gauge railway to DEIR 
SINEID was still out of commission and the Navy had only just begun to land 
supplies in quantity at the mouth of the NAHR SUKEREIR and at the port 
of Jaffa. 
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The supply of the Cavalry Corps during this advance was really a remark- 
able feat. Not alone had supplies to be forwarded, but during the period 
October 30th to November 7th drinking water had to be provided for most of 
the command, tank-trucks and camels being used for this purpose. Yet this 
great work was directed most unobstrusively by a comparatively small staff, the 
D. A. and Q. M. G. Brigadier-General E. F. TREW, C. M. G., D.S. O., giving 
the general control his tireless attention, while his assistant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. T. FARR, D.S. O., directing the actual progress of supply trains, repeatedly 
demonstrated what remarkable things can be done by a combination of real 
Australian personality and physique. The rapidity of the advance up the 
coast demanded the smoothest functioning and co-ordination of combat direc- 
tion and supply service. This seemed to come about almost automatically, the 
British staff system, by its simplicity, being very appropriate to just this sort 
of warfare. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTICE 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED StTatEs CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the United States Cavalry Association 
will be held at Washington, D. C., on Monday, January 15, 1923, at 
the Army and Navy Club. 

The election of officers and of members of the Executive Council 
will take place at this meeting. 

All members of the Association who are not certain to be present 
in person are urgently requested to execute and forward to the 
Secretary a proxy, form for which is to be found below. 


I hereby constitute and appoint the Secretary of the United States 


en eis cas te babe heave wowace s ike , my 
proxy, for me and in my name and behalf, to vote at any election 
of officers and members of the Executive Council of the United States 
Cavalry Association, upon any and all proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the said Association, and upon any and all other 
matters which may properly come before the annual meeting of the 
United States Cavalry Association in January, 1923, or any ad- 
journed meeting thereof. 
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Editorial Comment 


MILITARY DISCUSSIONS AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


THE SecRETARY OF War has recently authorized public and private discus- 
sion on appropriate occasions by officers of the army in support of the military 
policy of the United States and the plans of the War Department in furtherance 
of the National Defense Program. The military policy of the United States 
is that which is embodied in the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920. Obviously, this action was taken in order 
that officers of the Regular Army may play the part which opportunity presents 
to them in disseminating a knowledge of the present national defense program 
and of arousing a popular enthusiasm for it. 

The War Department has announced: “One of the greatest needs in con- 
nection with the development of the Army of the United States is that the 
country at large be made familiar with the military policy—with the mission of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, the Organized Reserves, and the func- 
tions of the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. with reference to the three components 
of the Army of the United States. Short talks at civie gatherings by officers 
familiar with the subject will prove to be one of the most effective possible 
means of spreading knowledge of these subjects and creating interest in them.” 

A moment’s reflection will serve to discover the dangers which lie in this 
liberty, which may easily be confounded with license. Some may talk too 
much. Some may talk rashly or to no purpose. There is only one safe course: 
this liberty should be interpreted very strictly as a duty, just as clear and well 
defined as any other military duty. Instead of being directed to impart a certain 
technical or tactical instruction to an R. O. T. C. or C. M. T. C. unit, we are 
invited and encouraged, in this instance, to inform the people who make up our 
particular communities about the new national defence policies and plans. 
This duty should be prepared for as well as any other. Like all instructional 
duties, it involves two phases of preparation. The subject must be thoroughly 
studied and understood in all its aspects; and the best methods of imparting 
this knowledge to others must be carefully considered, due observance being 
had of the fact that here our classes are not going to be of enlisted recruits or 
school-boys, but are to be the people of any community you please, and more 
particularly the busy people, the brainy people, the worth-while people of that 
community. 

Further, this duty involves one problem which enters into no other military 
task. Each must find his own forum. To one the opportunity will come to 
enlist the interest of his golf antagonist; another will be able to reach consider- 
able audiences. Fresh and unexpected opportunities will offer continually, if 
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we are alert to discover them. For the man who finds speech difficult, the pen 
is available, and the daily press or other local organ will afford a medium. 

To each this duty will present different problems and opportunities. To 
every one, however, should come first the realization of this task as a duty 
demanding his intelligent and enthusiastic activity; next, the determination to 
inform himself thoroughly with respect to the whole subject. Among the 
recent expositions which will serve to supplement Upton’s “Military Policy” 
may be mentioned the addresses of General Pershing and General Lassiter 
before the House Military Committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee 
respectively. The latter, delivered April 15, is especially comprehensive.* 

The next step which it should occur to every officer to take is to analyze his 
powers of exposition, whether in oral delivery, conversation, or writing, with 
a view to presenting this subject attractively and convincingly. With its basis 
of military history, it can easily be made interesting and inspiring. Finally, 
every officer should search out opportunities for promulgating his theme. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND PATRIOTISM 

ALL ALONG with the duty of propagating a knowledge and an appreciation 
of our military policy, every officer should regard himself as an apostle of 
patriotism. With the country disturbed by industrial and political dissension 
to an uncomfortable degree, it is vastly important that those who hold a clear 
conception of true patriotism and are imbued with an unshakable loyalty to 
their country and its legal institutions should lift their voices in support of 
those institutions, and of orderly evolution, and against half-baked, visionary, 
revolutionary schemes; against discontent, against anarchy. Excellent ex- 
amples have been set by our Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, and the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Mr. Wainwright, in a series of occasional addresses delivered 
during the past summer. It is to be hoped that these addresses as reported in 
the newspapers have been read thoughtfully by the majority of officers. Cer- 
tainly the ideas presented by these officers of the government in such able 
fashion should be reiterated and echoed over the country; chief among them 
this: that our good old Ship of State has sailed over some uncharted and violent 
seas in its century and a half of eventful and undeniably lucky voyage, and is 
now giving its passengers and crew a far more comfortable sail than some other 
S. 0. S.’s that might be mentioned. So why rock the boat? The course might 
well, perhaps, be shifted a point or two to advantage—though which way seems 
to be a matter of much dispute—but let us not substitute tissue-paper theories 
for good old stout canvas of tested principles. 

Much of the restlessness is fermented out of general conditions, by which 
token publicists and statesmen need to give much deliberate study to the 
remedies that are needed; but, after all, the conditions are in no respect perma- 








* In this connection also Part I of Wall's As to Military Training is recommended. 
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nent. They are, moreover, nowhere so unbearable as to justify revolutionary 
impatience. These things the army officer, aloof from the heat of the argu- 
ment, can properly appreciate. If matters grow unfortunately worse instead of 
better and a considerable part of the army is involved in civil conflicts and 
disorders, so much the more necessary is it that its officers foster and emanate an 
uncompromising patriotism—a broad, intelligent, reasoning patriotism. There 
is no call to be disturbed unduly over such a possibility. Optimism is the order 
of the day; but patriotism is the need of every day. 


ONE WAY TO REACH YOUR COMMUNITY 


IF EVERY ONE who does not make a practice of saving his CAVALRY JOURNAL 
for his library (we presume a deplorably large number) were to mail his copies 
after careful perusal to a local newspaper editor, some of these would sometimes 
‘atch the eye of an editor on the war-path for filler material—heart stuff and 
otherwise—with the result that excerpts from the CavaLry JouRNAL would 
find their way into the public press. Thus the popular acquaintance with our 
arm would be increased. If the Cavalry Association were to make an appropria- 
tion for this purpose, the result would be dubbed propaganda and would be 
frowned upon, if not more so. But you, fellow-cavalryman, if you believe in 
your arm and want for it the good-will of all good men, can do this little thing 
unostentatiously, and it will be—just a courtesy. How about donating your 
month-old JouRNAL to your Country Club? 


BATTLE OF THE JADAR 


In Captain GorDON-SMITH’s contribution in this number will be found an 
account of a great battle staged on a terrain that embraces every kind of country, 
from river valley and sweeping plain to rugged mountain chain. As this battle 
passes through all the phases of the preliminary contacts, the local successes, 
the bitter struggle along extended lines, with victory undecided, and finally 
the giving way of one opponent and the retreat turned into a disastrous rout, 
it can be regarded as a rather more typical battle than any of those offensives 
which marked the struggle in France, and therefore a fruitful field of study. 
Moreover, in this battle the cavalry plays from first to last the réle for which 
it was trained, and gives us a typical and splendid example of the employment 
of cavalry, first in reconnaissance; second, participating in the main battle as 
circumstanses direct; lastly, pursuing the defeated and routed enemy to the 
utmost limit of endurance. 


OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS 


AFTER THE general depression consequent upon the reduction of the Army, 
the uncertainty of the pay legislation, and the reduction of the officer personnel, 
the gradual but certain concretion of the National Defense Policy and organi- 
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zation of the Army of the United States, with its three component forces— 
Regular Army, National Guard, and Organized Reserves—the passage, in the 
late spring, of pay legislation, more adequately planned and considered than 
any which has ever preceded, and finally the passage of the Anthony bill, with 
its considerable measure of relief from the most drastic effects of the officer- 
reduction legislation of the summer—all combine to afford a bright prospect, 
which should be taken on the fly. The Anthony bill is, moreover, a symptom 
of a change of heart in Congress, reflecting the true attitude of the country 
with respect to the Army, and it is evident that the Army has passed through 
its bitter season of solicitude and can safely look forward to a period of en- 
thusiasm and development. 

Those who are selected to go, in order that the officer personnel may be 
reduced to the 12,000 for which Congress has seen fit to provide, are going, 
it is to be hoped, without bitterness toward the Army. The officer personnel 
of that Army got bigger, it seems, after the War, than the country desired, after 
second reflection, and some have had to go. The relief that has come through 
the later legislation does not make the situation less grievous to those who are 
eliminated. The Army, bidding them adieu with all friendliness, does so with 
the hope that these officers will go like fighting gentlemen, as with such 
controlling temper they will, beyond any shadow of doubt, find useful and 
successful careers. 

For those who remain, there is only one character to assume. The fogs 
have lifted and a clear dawn shows what field lies before us. The training 
camps of the past summer have shown how eager is a large part of the country’s 
young men to receive that partial military training which it is now our happy 
duty to provide. Each officer should gird himself to that task, the officer on 
duty with regular troops no less than he who is already assigned to Organized 
Reserve or National Guard duty. The Regular Army must itself be brought 
to the highest pitch of excellence, if it is to be an adequate nucleus of the 
nation’s military strength and a keystone of the edifice of national military 
preparation. 

BRASS POLISH AND ELBOW GREASE 


THe Cuter oF Cavatry remarked, on the occasion of a recent inspection, 
an instance of a regiment in which all officers appeared with boots of uniform 
color and uniformly brilliant polish. That was certainly case for comment, 
quite as noteworthy as Ouy-Vernazobres’ entry in his Diary of a Cavalry Officer, 
in which he cites the unusual example set by a general of brigade who, at a 
time when the habitual aspect of the troops was ragged, half bearded, and rarely 
washed except by the rain, appeared always brushed, shaved, waxed, and 
polished. 

It is truly deplorable that a regiment of anything, especially of cavalry, 
should, except in the exigencies of field service, appear otherwise than uniform 
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and burnished and polished and smart. A smart turnout excites admiration ; 
an inferior, slatternly appearance breeds doubt and dissatisfaction. 

The officer who appears in unpolished, ill-fitting boots, dragging spurs, and 
tacky uniform will inevitably invite an estimate of his character, military and 
otherwise, in keeping with his clothes. He will fail equally in acquiring the 
commendation of his superiors, the respect of his comrades, and the admiration 
and confidence of his men. His command will emulate, at least it will never 
surpass, his own appearance. 

Beyond the effect of a smart appearance upon the beholder, however, the 
reflex effect must be recognized. Activity breeds its own kind. The officer who 
bestows thought and care upon his own appearance and upon that of his troops, 
to the smallest details of buckle and strap end, will find it natural to watch the 
feed-boxes in his stable, to supervise the details of administration, to read every 
word in a field order. And, moreover, an upstanding irreproachable appearance 
irresistibly endows its possessor with optimism, cheerfulness, energy, and 
enthusiasm. A neat military appearance may not always be a sign of military 
competence, but it is one of the primary steps and may even sometimes be a 
satisfactory substitute. It is better to be a good sign-post than a rut in the road. 

When General Kornilov came to Petrograd to take command over the 
revolutionary troops in the capital, he was asked by one of his soldiers why he 
did not order a parade. “Parade! Do you suppose I am going to show off this 
rabble of ruffians to Russia as troops?” <A parade is an exhibition of military 
smartness and is the function and the privilege of disciplined troops. Let’s 
have parades! And, cavalrymen, don’t put all the burden of making a fine 
show upon your horse! 


JUMPS AND MORE JUMPS 


THE COLONEL who commanded one of our regiments net long ago and is 
now happily chief of staffing for one of our reserve cavalry divisions—the 
reference is to Langhorne—directed in the course of some training in riding 
that each officer of the regiment should contribute one jump. The result was 
an adequate number of jumps. The variety was, however, not all that was 
desired. Now the CavaLry JouRNAL—at no little expense—has presented the 
service with pictures and dimensions of a great variety of jumps. They 
accompany the data with respect to the A. F. G. mounted activities which 
Major Herr contributes to the number, and there is a jump for each officer of 
the regiment—including the chaplain. 


CAVALRY COATS OF ARMS 
THE OTHER day a new ornament appeared on the walls of the Chief of 
Cavalry’s office, where framed panoramas of cavalry posts and enlarged 
photographs of jumping feats share the visitor’s attention with cases of cavalry 
equipment. The newcomer is a beautiful reproduction in color of the new coat 
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of arms of the Sixth Cavalry, which has been donated by that regiment. It 
is to be hoped that this example will be followed by the other regiments, as their 
new coats of arms are approved. The panel of coats of arms of the fourteen 
regiments will be a striking and most interesting ornament. Moreover, if all 
can be collected together in this manner, it is probable that the office of the 
Chief of Cavalry will be able to have a plate prepared reproducing all the coats 
of arms in black and white, with a suitable description and historical account, 
so that each regiment, and perhaps individual officers, may have a copy. In 
this manner a general knowledge of the coats of arms of our cavalry regiments 
will be spread. Inquiry develops that these colored reproductions can be pro- 
cured for $12.50, and the CAvALRY JOURNAL will be glad to receive the com- 
mission from other regiments to have their coats of arms reproduced for presen- 
tation to the office of the Chief. It will not be necessary to forward the coats 
of arms in possession of the regiments, as the one on file in the War Depart- 
ment can be obtained for this purpose. 

The Sixth Cavalry coat of arms, approved March 3, 1921, is described as 
follows: 

Arms: Azure, a unicorn rampant or. 

Crest: On a wreath of the colors an Imperial Chinese dragon rampant 
or lined azure, grasping in its dexter claw four arrows sable, armed and 
feathered gules. 

Motto: Ducit amor patriz (Love of country leads us). 

Historical: This regiment was organized in 1861 and took part in the 
Eastern campaigns of the Civil War. The outstanding feats in its his- 
tory were at Williamsburg, 1862, its first engagement, when it assaulted 
intren.ched works, and at Fairfield, Pa., July 3, 1863, where it engaged 
two enemy brigades of Cavalry, completely neutralizing them and saving 
the supply trains of the army, in doing which it was literally cut to 

° rhs ° e ° ° ° ° ‘“ 

pieces. This is symbolized by the unicorn, a mythical animal held to 
represent the knightly virtues, and in the rampant position a symbol 
of fighting aggressiveness, combined with speed and activity. The 
shield is blue, the color of the Federal uniform in the Civil War. This 
was the first organization to enter the Forbidden City of Peking in 1900, 
which is shown by the Chinese dragon, the four arrows representing the 
four Indian campaigns. 


Just as this number is going to press, information is received that the 
Fourth Cavalry has presented the office of the Chief of Cavalry with its new 
emblazoned coat of arms. Which regiment will be the next? 





Topics of the Day 


THE ARMY RELIEF SOCIETY 


Tue Army Retuier Society, founded in March, 1900, for the purpose of 
providing relief for the widows and orphans of the officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, has in the past twenty-two years accomplished, through 
small donations, much good to many worthy widows and orphans of the officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army. Their work is done in such a quiet 
and unostentatious way that very few citizens and very few members of the 
Army itself have knowledge of what the Society is doing. 

The president of the Society is Mrs. Henry L. Stimson, wife of a former 
Secretary of War, and its list of officials includes many men and women promi- 
nent in Army and civilian life. 

The following letter, addressed to Major-General C. J. Bailey, contains 
much information that will be of interest to those who have at heart the welfare 


of the Army: 
“120 East 36th Street, N. Y., June 9th, 1922. 


“My Drar GENERAL BAILEY: 


“T beg to acknowledge with many thanks, the receipt of your kind 
note of June 2d, enclosing three checks, totaling $2,357.25, the net 
proceeds of the championship boxing contests of the 3d Corps Area 
for the year 1922. This splendid gift to the Army Relief Society is 
most welcome and is highly appreciated. 

“The demands upon our funds are greater than ever before. Our 
budget for the coming year calls for a disbursement of $48,000. We 
are starting the year with a balance in the bank of $32,041.57. To 
this may be added about $11,000, the income receivable during the 
year from our investments. That will bring our total to $43,041.57, 
leaving about $5,000.00 yet to be raised if we are not to curtail our 
work. You will therefore readily see what a help this fine contribu- 
tion from the 3d Corps Area will be in meeting this deficiency. Last 
year the Army Relief Society disbursed $47,552.73. All but $858.85 
of this sum was spent in actual aid. The $858.85 covered the expense 
of printing and distributing three thousand annual reports, so that 
you see practically all the money contributed goes to help the widows 
and orphans of the Regular Army, as we have no office or overhead 
expenses. Our list of beneficiaries at present comprises an equal num- 
ber of the families of officers and enlisted men, and we have met 
every demand for aid. At the time of the terrible accident at Langley 
Field in the aviation a request by telegraph to the Society from the 
commanding officer for $2,000.00 to be used in behalf of the widows 
of the men who were killed was made available for their use within 
twenty-four hours. 

“T find often so little is known in the Army of the details of our 
work that I have taken the liberty of telling you about it, at the risk 
of repeating what you may know already. But we do appreciate 
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and value so much the co-operation of the Army in our work, not 
only by contributing to our funds, but by giving us the opportunity 
to help in emergencies, that I hope you will express to all those who 
were instrumental in raising the money you have so kindly given 
the hearty thanks of all the officers and Board of Managers of the 
Army Relief Society. 
“Believe me, my dear General, 
“Very gratefully yours, 
“Mase W. Stimson (Mrs. Henry L.), 
“President of the Army Relief Society.” 


CAMP PERRY AND THE MARINE TROPHY 


WHILE UNUSUAL INTEREST centers this year in the training camps for 
civilians and reserves, the highly important work at Camp Perry should not be 
lost sight of. As this number of the Journat is being prepared, teams and 
contestants are still gathering for the big matches, which will be over by the 
time it reaches most of its readers. 

The Cavalry-Engineer team consists of 8 officers, one warrant officer, and 
10 enlisted men, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. Davidson, 
Cavalry, team captain. 

The executive officer of the National Matches this year is Lieutenant-Colonel 
M. C. Mumma, Cavalry, a rifleman of long experience, and Colonel C. E. 
Stodter, Cavalry, long identified with rifle and pistol shooting, is an active 
officer of the matches in his capacity of Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 

The range, which looks out over Lake Erie, is over a half mile in length. 
The ranges come in succession from the thousand-yard range down to the 
ranges of fifty and twenty-five yards. The range is manned by more than a 
thousand men, all trained for the work. Back of the firing lines are range 
officers, each one an excellent shot and judge of shooting conditions. 

It will be recalled that the National Matches of last year were marked by 
an accuracy of shooting that far surpassed any that had been seen in previous 
years—a result due to improvement of ammunition as well as to increasing 
interest in shooting. The accuracy was such that, in order to win the indi- 
vidual matches, the leading competitors had to continue to shoot one bull’s-eye 
after another for an incredible number of shots. This not only introduced 
an element of variable weather and light conditions to an undesirable degree, 
but put an undue strain upon the leading competitors. This year’s targets 
have been made with rings within the bulls-eye to obviate this difficulty. 

While there are a number of matches in which individuals compete, the 
wider interest centers in the championship Regimental Team Match, the 
United Service Match, which was won once by the Navy, once by the National 
Guard, twice by the Army, and four times by the Marine Corps; the A. E. F. 
Rumanian Trophy Match, competed for by teams of six men each from the 
several branches of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and National Guard, and 
the Infantry Match, an infantry combat exercise in competition form. Finally. 
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after these and other matches of the National Rifle Association of America, 
the National Matches become the center of interest, particularly the National 
Rifle Team Match, which was won last year by the Marine Corps and was last 
won by the U. S. Cavalry Team in 1913. In this match teams of 10 firers 
compete. 

The President’s Match is one of the individual competitions of the National 
Matches in which any one may enter. Among the several trophies awarded 
in this match is a Cavalry Cup, to be presented annually to the cavalryman 
making the highest score in this match. 

The history of this cup should be of interest. During the firing of the 
skirmish run in the National Team Match at Camp Perry, in 1910, a Marine 
officer, standing in the rear of the Marine Corps team, made some remarks in 
regard to the first shots fired which were held to violate the rule prohibiting 
coaching, and the Marine Corps team was disqualified by the executive officer of 
the matches. The score made by the Marine Corps team put them in second 
place and just above the Cavalry team. The Cavalry team, as an expression of 
good-will, made a request that the score of the Marine Corps team be counted 
for record, and after consideration by the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice this was approved. In appreciation of this action on the 
part of the Cavalry team, the Marine Corps presented a cup to be awarded 
annually to the cavalryman making the highest score in the President’s Match. 

This incident has had a considerable influence in promoting good feeling 
and co-operation between the two services. 

The trophies for the President’s Match include one for the high cavalry- 
man, one for the high infantryman, one for the high man from the Navy, one 
for the high National Guardsman, and one for the high civilian. It has been 
felt by cavalrymen that our branch should provide a trophy to be given 
annually to the high man from the Marine Corps in the President’s Match. 
This will complete the list of trophies for this match and will further promote 
good feeling among the services and branches of the services. 

This year the amount contributed by cavalry officers to a Rifle Team fund 
has exceeded the current needs, and, with the sanction of the Chief of Cavalry, 
it has been decided to apply that fund to the purchase of a trophy, which has 
accordingly been announced in the program of the National Matches as a 
trophy presented by the Cavalry of the United States Army to the high Marine 
in the President’s Match. 


GOOD SHOOTING OF SECOND MACHINE-GUN SQUADRON 


THIS SQUADRON, a unit of the Ist Cavalry Division, formed during Septem- 
ber, 1921, of the machine-gun troops of the 7th, 8th, and 13th regiments of 
cavalry with the Headquarters Detachment (old Troop H, 8th Cavalry), Major 
Pearson Menoher commanding, completed record firing, exclusive of the expert 
test, with a percentage of 100 per cent. Only three men of the squadron 
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qualified as marksmen, the remainder qualifying as sharpshooters. Of those 
qualifying as sharpshooters all will fire the expert test. This is considered a 
good record, in view of the fact that about 60 per cent of the squadron have 
less than nine months’ service and about 90 per cent have had no previous 
machine-gun experience. 

Other excellent rifle records of cavalry organizations are reported in Regi- 
mental Notes. 


AIR SERVICE AND OTHER AUXILIARIES FOR CAVALRY 


In tHE Juty-Aveust, 1922, French Revue de Cavalerie appears an extract 
of a conference held between general officers and heads of departments of the 
school at Versailles on the subject of cavalry. Some of the conclusions reached 
are worthy of comment and study. It was established at this conference that 
every tactical change in cavalry during the war is summed up in this: Cavalry 
fights normally by fire. The attack with the saber, from first place is relegated 
to second, always remaining a possibility. In 1914 the cavalryman had the 
‘arbine without bayonet and 90 cartridges. In 1915 he received the rifle with 
bayonet and 200 cartridges. The cuirass disappeared. 

An Army General Staff study, completed October 7, 1919, concludes that 
the corps of cavalry ought to comprise, among other units, corps headquarters ; 
1 horse regiment of 75’s; 1 regiment of heavy artillery (1 battalion of 75’s, 
2 battalions of 155’s); 2 companies of engineers and 1 bridge company; 2 
squadrons of airplanes and 1 balloon, and the support of at least a brigade 
of infantry. A cavalry division ought to have 2 battalions of 75’s and 1 
squadron of airplanes. The cavalry regiment ought to have 4 sections of 
machine-guns. 

The cavalry, which was at the beginning of the war a mobile force of shock, 
has become an important mobile force of fire. As in the case of the infantry, 
it is fire that stops, advances, marches—i. e., defends, attacks, maneuvers; but 
vavalry multiplies its strength of fire by its mobility. 

Cavalry is not easily improvised. Reserve squadrons take several weeks to 
mobilize. It is, therefore, necessary in peace to have almost all the cavalry 
needed in war. Mobility remains the characteristic essential quality of cavalry. 

With respect to the organization of the corps and the division recommended 
above, it might be remarked that while some of the auxiliaries, and particularly 
the infantry, might properly be trained independently and attached in the 
event of hostilities, or for particular missions, the history of the employment 
of air service indicates a necessity for the closest co-operation and team-work 
between the air service unit and the ground troops. This co-operation cannot 
be acquired successfully after the initiation of hostilities, bearing in mind also 
that the cavalry will be active from the first, and must be insured by the 
inclusion of air service units as part of the cavalry divisions for their peace-time 
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THOROUGHBRED WINS IN THE COLORADO 300-MILE 
ENDURANCE RACE 


Tue 300-mILE endurance race, held from Colorado Springs, August 1 to 5, 
was won by the thoroughbred Norfolk Star. It demonstrated to the ranchmen, 
who took a lively interest in the event, first, that thoroughbred blood tells, and, 
secondly, that preparatory training designates the winner. 

The Colorado endurance race was conducted under rules identical with 
those governing the 300-mile endurance contests in the East, except for weight, 
which was set at 200 pounds, and breeding, which was left open so that horses 
of unknown breeding could compete. Spencer Penrose, of Colorado Springs, 
and H. M. Blackmer, of Denver, realized the economic import which such a 
contest would have for the State, and agreed to become donors of $2,000 prize 
money and a silver cup for the winner. In addition to this, a permanent trophy 
will stand in the Broadmoor Hotel, in Colorado Springs, on which the names 
of the winning horse, owner, and rider will be engraved each yeur, for this is to 
become an annual event. 

Early in the spring fully fifty horses were in training. Eighteen were 
considered as possible starters a week before the race began. On the opening 
day twelve actually passed the barrier. Three were from the U. S. Army, two 
were polo ponies, and one was a saddle horse used for pleasure riding, and the 
other six were seasoned cowponies, entered by various ranchmen and ridden by 
cowboys of varying ages. Some had had consistent training; others were taken 
from ordinary work without special conditioning. The 60 miles a day was to 
be covered in 9 hours minimum and 11 hours maximum. Speed counted 40 
points, condition 60. 

The first to fall out was a chunky cowpony of a sort that is liked by many 
because of easy keeping qualities. At noon of the second day he was exhausted 
after 90 miles travel. Another rather upstanding cowpony went out for lame- 
ness the second afternoon. A third, one of the best from the standpoint of 
conformation, went bad at 9 a. m. the third day, and a fourth, after 180 miles 
going, was too lame to start next morning. The other eight finished, although 
two of them showed slight lameness on the last two days. Only three horses out 
of the eight that finished went through without signs of lameness in the test 
at the finish, and these were the only straight-gaited horses in the contest. 
The behavior of all horses was closely studied from the start to finish, and in 
every instance the horses that were inclined to be “pigeon toed,” with defects in 
action such as winging or interfering, developed difficulty as time went on 
and cut their pasterns or bruised their fetlock joints before the test ended. 

Major Leonard, who has ridden in one and served as a judge in four 
endurance rides, says: ‘These contests have fixed indelibly in my mind the 
fact that straight action is a utility characteristic of the highest importance, 
which horse breeders generally have not appreciated as they should. Defective 
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action means self-injury when horses are tired, and earlier disability. The 
British Army officers, when here during the World War, refused to buy any 
horse with a materially defective action, on the ground that such a horse, when 
tired, became disabled quickly, and this is the one point which every endurance 
test has stressed in particular.” 

The first prize was won by a thoroughbred; the second by a blue roan of 
unknown breeding, alleged to carry some Morgan blood; the third was one-half 
thoroughbred ; the fourth, a horse of standardbred blood and type; the fifth, 
a three-quarter thoroughbred polo pony, other one-quarter said to be mustang ; 
the sixth, a rather rangy gray, said to be by a “quarter-horse” stallion. While 
these results do not justify any breed the exclusive claim to begetting good 
saddle horses of the required endurance, it does demonstrate that good blood 
and conditioning are necessary to win. 

The detail of the awards is as follows: First, Norfolk Star, officer’s charger, 
thoroughbred, owned and ridden by Captain H. E. Watkins, cavalry, Fort 
Russell, Wyo., height 16 hands, weight at beginning 990 pounds and 960 
pounds at finish ; second, Rabbit, cowpony, breed unknown, owned by C. Cusack, 
Denver, ridden by C. E. Netterfield, height 15 hands, weight at beginning 
990 pounds and 960 pounds at finish; third, Fox, cowpony, half thoroughbred, 
owned by E. A. Pring, Colorado Springs, and ridden by Ed Snurr, height 15 
hands 15 inches, weight at beginning 975 pounds, and at end 930 pounds; 
fourth, Jerry, officer’s charger, standardbred cross, owned and ridden by Cap- 
tain W. C. Lattimore, F. A., Fort Sill, Okla., height 15 hands, weight 925 
pounds at start and 86714 at end; fifth, Maltese Cat, Polo pony, three-quarter 
thoroughbred, owned by Mrs. Lafayette Hughes, Denver, ridden by Lafayette 
Hughes, height 15 Lands, weight 930 pounds at start and 875 pounds at end; 
sixth, Rumford, approaching the hunter type, owned by Miss Rhoda Cameron, 
New York City, and ridden by Slim Sherwood, height 15 hands, weight 1,000 
pounds at start and 935 pounds at end of race-—The Thoroughbred Record. 


MEMORIAL CROSS TO BE ERECTED BY THE ARGONNE UNIT OF 
THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S LEGION 

Tue War DepartTMENT has designated the site and the Commission of Fine 
Arts has approved the simple design of a white marble cross which is to stand 
in Arlington National Cemetery among the graves of those who fell in the 
Great War. 

It is appropriate that subscriptions should be as wide-spread as possible in 
order that all who wish to make part of this memorial their own may do so, 
irrespective of the amount contributed. 

The Argonne Unit of the American Women’s Legion has undertaken the 
necessary management, with the approval of the Secretary of War, and invites 
subscriptions to the end that the requisite $2,500 may be collected in time to 
erect the monument by Armistice Day of 1922. 
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Subscriptions will be acknowledged and should be sent by postal money 
order or check to Miss N. R. Macomb, treasurer, 1314 N Street northwest, 
Washington, D. C., or Argonne Unit Memorial, National Savings and Trust Co., 
15th Street and New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. Committee: Miss Abbie 
B. McCammon, chairman; Mrs. Wm. M. Black, Mrs. Alex. Rodgers, and Miss 
N. R. Macomb. 


APPRECIATION OF THE HORSE AS A VITAL FACTOR IN WAR 

As RACING may soon be reinstated in Illinois and California, there is no 
doubt that the breeding of thoroughbreds will receive an enormous impetus in 
the near future, provided, of course, the proper control is maintained to prevent 
the sport from getting into unscrupulous hands and commercial methods 
thereby installed, which should call forth public condemnation and _ result 
inevitably in legislative suppression. 

Every effort is constantly made by the Jockey Club, the Kentucky Jockey 
Club, and all the associations within their respective authorities to prevent any 
such calamity, for calamity it would be, not only to the sport, but to the nation, 
as depriving the Government of one of its most important arms of defense, the 
army horse. 

The infantryman can be made in a very short time, but horses and horse- 
men cannot be bred and trained in less than four to five years. 

It would be going over old ground to recount how multifariously the horse 
served in the World’s War, and also to point out the relationship between racing 
and the ultimate production of army horses. 

Suffice it to say, in these connections, that if Germany had been able to 
muster sufficient horse transportation and cavalry to bring up supplies and 
pursue her retreating foe, at the First Battle of the Marne, the war would have 
been won by her then and there and civilization set back for ages; on the other 
hand, if the Allies had possessed cavalry to follow up their success in turning 
back the invaders, they would have won at that time, and incalculable loss of 
lives and property would have been prevented. 

This statement is based on the cold deductions of military science since the 
war ended, and the fact stated is, therefore, to be regarded as the most out- 
standing tactical feature of the whole terrible conflict. 

In a word, the horse could have ended the war, one way or another, in its 
incipiency !—Exztract from The Thoroughbred Record. 





New Books Reviewed 


The Book Department of the U. S. Cavalry Association can furnish any of the 
new books reviewed or referred to in this department, and will give prompt attention to 
any orders submitted by the readers of the Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN CAVALRY OFFIcER. By Colonel J. E. 8. Western, 
C. B. E. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 266 pages. (Price, 
$4.30.) 

This book is just exactly what its name signifies. One episode after another 
follows along, with no particular order as to time or place. <A very charming, 
entertaining, and instructive narrative is set forth of the life of an Indian 
army officer through a period of about thirty years. Stories of tiger hunts, 
bird shooting, polo games and tournaments, festivals so glorious in the East, 
horse-racing, the mess-room, and many voyages from India to England and 
back again abound. Numerous valuable lessons for any officer may be found 
in these pages. The style is almost conversational and the book reads easily. 


The author displays a nice sense of humor, examples of which occur in every 
chapter and which aid in making the work really delightful light reading. 


Anti-ArrcraFt DEFENSE. Compiled by the officers of the 1st Anti-Aireraft 
Battalion, C. A. C. Published by The Coast Artillery Journal. (Price, 
$1.00.) 

The whole army is presumably interested in the progress of the new techni- 
cal developments which are going jo characterize warfare more and more. 
Among these, defense against aircraft is a technical problem which must have 
a vital interest for all, since no part of a field army is immune from air attack, 
and lines of communication, concentration camps, and depots far in the rear 
are all alike liable to discovery and reconnaissance and even devastating bom- 
bardment from the air. 

The present state of anti-aircraft defense is very well and completely 
treated in this manual, and its perusal should not be limited to those few officers 
who are at present actively interested in this problem. All officers should be 
potentially interested. 

For a cavalryman, likely to be engaged on reconnaissance, no feature of 
modern warfare should be unknown. It is apparent that it may on occasion 
be of quite as much importance to reconnoiter and report upon an anti-aircraft 
installation on the enemy flank or in his rear, or in the course of a raid to 
destroy such an installation, as to report upon the condition of roads or to cap- 
ture prisoners. One cannot operate intelligently against or in support of that 
with which he is unfamiliar. 

The bulk of this manual will only be of value to those who are directly 
interested in this particular problem and have to do with its matériel. But 
there are portions of this book that will be of interest and value to all officers, 
particularly as it is well illustrated. 

A chapter is devoted to the types of airplanes, their uses, their habitual 
formations, speed, and their identification. Even a hasty perusal of the chap- 
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ters devoted to the several types of gun mounts and other matériel and embody- 
ing the gun drill will acquaint the officer of other arms with the general 
character of an anti-aircraft battery, while the chapter on machine-guns against 
aircraft should be valuable to machine-gun officers of all arms, despite the fact 
that they may not have a suitable mount to make a complete anti-aircraft 
defense practicable. At least they will be interested in the Peyeru stadia, an 
instrument adapted to get a rough estimate of the range to the aircraft. 
Finally, the organization and equipment of the searchlight battery should be 
of general interest. 


A History or Cavatry from the Earliest Times, with Lessons for the Future. 
By Lieutenant Colonel George T. Denison. Macmillan & Co. (2d 
edition.) (Price, $4.20.) 


Through the courtesy of Major Arthur D. Budd, infantry, who sent the 
CavaLry JOURNAL a copy of this edition, we are able to call to the attention of 
the service that this exceptionally fine work, which was for long out of print 
and unobtainable, is again available. Evidently its republication, with the 
World War coming almost immediately after, passed unnoticed. 

This history comprises an exhaustive treatise on the development of cav- 
alry. As the cavalry was for long periods, in the ancient and medieval world, 
the principal and decisive arm, it is natural that a history of cavalry should be, 
to a greater extent than could be true of the chronicles of any other arm, a 
history of warfare as a whole. The comprehensive conception of the develop- 
ment of the military art, its changes and vicissitudes, which the reader of this 
carefully prepared history obtains makes it valuable not only to the cavalry- 
man of today, but to every soldier and student of military art. 

The rigid maneuvers of the ancients, the individual combats of the age 
of chivalry, the effects of the introduction and perfection of firearms on arma- 
ment and tactics—these are all discussed in scholarly fashion. The author 
has been successful in presenting all the vital and principal facts in a thorough 
manner without oppressing the reader with a mass of uninteresting and 
relatively unprofitable detail. Every page is intensely interesting, probably 
because the author, through painstaking study and exhaustive preparation, has 
grasped a sense and encompassed a vision of each epoch, with all its essential 
and interacting material and human factors, and has then exercised a talent 
for vivid and sympathetic portrayal, with the result that each period of warfare 
lives in colorful activity for the reader. 

The most significant battles, such as Cann, Blenheim, Marengo, and some 
of the cavalry operations of the American Civil War, which the author holds 
in high regard, are illustrated by maps. The numerous references cited afford 
a means whereby the close student of any particular phase may pursue his sub- 
ject further, and the book is well indexed. 

This history is not biographical, but in connection with each chapter of 
warfare the principal cavalry leaders are briefly depicted, so that Hannibal 
and Cesar and Vercingetorix, Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Seidlitz, 
Ziethen, Prince Rupert, Kellerman, and Murat pass in splendid review and 
impart the necessary personal interest to assist the student in fixing the salient 
facts of each successive period in his mind, while the exploits of Stuart and 
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Forrest and Sheridan give us a proud consciousness that the young American 
nation contributed generously to the history of cavalry in the Civil War. The 
book carries the history of cavalry up to the close of the Franco-Prussian War. 


Mopern Cavatry. By Major Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Cavalry. The 
Macmillan Company. (Price, $2.00.) 


This little hand-book has as its subtitle “Studies on its réle in the warfare of 
today, with notes on training for war service,’ which amply expresses the 
contents of the book. The book in itself is a compilation of our modern 
doctrine on cavalry and of the experiences and training of our best officers. 
The book is, and may be called, a handy reference of those things which junior 
officers should know, for which now they have to read several books. ‘Modern 
Cavalry,” however, cannot take the place of other well-known books written on 
this subject, for in reading the larger and more profound studies one gets a 
more thorough view of the subject. The chapter on foreign cavalry is a very 
easy reference to the general armament and tactics of the British, French, 
Belgian, and German organizations. The text is replete with examples of the 
employment of cavalry, particularly in the World War. An excellent index 
adds to the value of the book. 


Miuitary Protection. Instruction Course, 1922. 1st Division, Camp Dix, 
N. J. Employment of Army in aid of Federal civil authorities in the 
execution of Federal laws. 


This paper, prepared by Lieutenant-Colonel D. P. Quinlan, J. A. G. D., is 
designed to aid the Army, including the National Guard and Reserves, in an 
understanding of the delicate nature of the function of military power to be 
exercised in a situation of civil disorder falling short of insurrection or rebellion 
and not warranting martial law. The Commanding General of the 1st Division 
says of it: “The Judge Advocate, in the preparation of this sterling and dis- 
criminating paper, has supplied an intelligent educational guide for the 
acquirement of information not only necessary to the general education of 
persons in the military service, but vitally essential to the correct execution by 
officers and enlisted men of what is admittedly the most delicate function of 
government the Army may be called upon to perform.” The paper (58 
pages) covers, in a broad and helpful manner, the legal and social aspects of 
civil disorders, and thus constitutes an admirable and much-needed supplement 
to the War Department Publication, “Military Protection—United States 
Guards” (Doc. No. 882), which deals with the practical details of the use of 
troops in riots, strikes, and civil disturbance. 


CuBAN CavALRY Dritt REGULATIONS oF 1921. 


This book is a combination of a translation of our Cavalry Drill Regulation 
of 1916 and the former Manual of Cavalry Instruction of 1908 for the Rural 
Guard. 

A study of this last Cavalry Manual of Cuba reveals what might be ex- 
pected—the absence of the lessons of the World War with respect to cavalry. 
In brief, these lessons may be summed up in the statement that cavalry, more 
than ever, is primarily a means for transporting fire-power rapidly across all 
sorts of terrain and under all conditions. The principal réle of the cavalry 
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horse is now to transport and maneuver this fire-power. This has long been an 
accepted doctrine in the American Cavalry, which the World War has only 
confirmed and strengthened. 

Therefore the school for cavalry dismounted and infantry should today be 
practically identical and the cavalry soldier should be organized, equipped, 
armed, and instructed with the above idea clearly in view. 

While it is true that cavalry will rarely be called on to make frontal attacks 
against infantry positions, yet it must be able to make these attacks and to 
defend a position like infantry. While the organization of cavalry does not 
admit the same arrangement of units as in the infantry, the tactical principles, 
both as to fire and movement, are the same for both arms. 

The Cuban Manual makes no reference to that now essential weapon of the 
cavalry, the machine rifle, nor does it mention machine-guns, aircraft, armored 
cars, and tanks. Only one reference is made to artillery. No reference is made 
to the co-operation of cavalry with the other arms, nor is any general treatment 
found of the question of combat of the great units of cavalry—offensive, 
defensive, exploitation of success, delaying action, raids, ete. 

The war has taught the same great lessons for all branches, namely, (1) to 
deliver a maximum fire; (2) to avoid the enemy’s fire. Both of these lessons 
have caused the development and increase of fire-power and the decrease of the 
size of the units exposed to this fire. These lessons do not appear in the Cuban 
Cavalry Manual. 

Practically everything pertaining to the School of the Soldier in the Cuban 
Manual is excellent, and the mounted schools, up to and including that of the 
squadron, are likewise excellent. The schools for dismounted work in all 
echelons need to be revised. 

The American Cavalry is about to issue Drill Regulations which will embody 
the lessons of the war, in addition to our past doctrine not affected by the war. 
It is reeommended that the Cuban cavalry consult this “Drill Regulations’ as 
soon as it appears. 

—Reviewed by Colonel Frank Parker, Infantry. 


Tactics—THE PracticaL Art oF Leapina Trocrs In War. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel P. 8. Bond, C. E., and First Lieutenant E. H. Crouch, Infantry. 
The American Army and Navy Journal, Ine., publishers. 1922. (Price, 


$2.75.) 


It is natural to regard this splendid contribution to our training literature 
as a grown-up edition of “Technique of Modern Tactics,” by Bond and Mc- 
Donough. Not only has one of the authors of the earlier volume collaborated 
in the preparation of the book under review, but there are noticeable similari- 
ties. Those similarities, however, do not extend beyond the methods of treat- 
ment in some details. The fundamental conception underlying the new book 
is new and takes stock of the need for a text-book of training for reserve officers, 
especially of infantry reserve officers. Moreover, while the framework of the 
sarlier book was somewhat illogical, this new book drives into the heart of the 
business and devotes its first pages, and many of them, to the study of offensive 
combat, leaving marches, outposts, and some other items to later chapters. 
Then, after a careful treatment of tactical principles and the technique of the 
several phases of tactics, a carefully prepared series of illustrative demonstra- 
tions enable the student by the applicatory method to crystallize his compre- 
hension of the principles and fix in his mind details of organization, equipment, 
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arms, methods and—generally—technique. A few sample problems are also 
appended. 

The work impresses one with its completeness and attention to detail, and 
by virtue of those qualities it is admirably adapted to the junior officer who is 
not so fortunate as to receive instruction at the special school of his arm. 
Regular officers who are entrusted with the training and instruction of reserve 
officers will also find much assistance here; and all officers who for any reason 
lack a fair knowledge of the main essentials of infantry tactics, since the 
operations of all other branches are subsidiary, will do well to possess this 
thoroughly up-to-date and authentic text-book. The amount of material that 
is new or freshly treated will more than make up for the amount of what may 
be to experienced officers “old stuff.” 

Stabilized warfare and the tactics of companies and platoons as part of large 
bodies are given a large, but yet not undue, share of attention, and if this 
emphasis should, nevertheless, be a matter of criticism, as well as the omission 
from this book of tactics of minor warfare and of the tactics of auxiliary arms, 
it should be remembered that the great task of this book is to afford a medium 
for the training of those who will only be called upon for active service in a 
major emergency, when presumably large units would be employed and the 
preponderant need in the way of trained officer personnel is in the grades of 
infantry battalion, company, and platoon commanders. 

The book is well illustrated with diagrams and perspective drawings and 
the quality of the text is in no way inferior to that of the “Technique of 
Modern Tactics,’ which won such a deserved popularity a few years ago. 


Upton’s Miuirary Pouicy oF THE UNITED STATES. 


This book has become of such present importance, in view of the new 
national defense policy, which is very largely an outgrowth of Upton’s teach- 
ings, that it should be in the hands of every officer, whether of regulars, 
National Guard, or Reserves. This book can be obtained by sending a post- 
office money-order for 50 cents to The Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; also a useful 23-page “Epitome of 
Upton’s Military Policy,” containing extracts from the larger work, is obtain- 
able from the same sources for 5 cents. 


HEGEMONICS, OR THOUGHTS ON LEADERSHIP AND TRAINING, INCLUDING THE 
Soxtprer’s Lire in Battie. By Lieutenant-Colonel Jennings C. Wise, 
FA-ORC. W. F. Roberts Company, Washington, D. C., 1922. (Price, 
$2.00.) 


Hegemonics is a barbarous title for a pleasing little work that contains the 
meat of a big subject in little space, and is delightfully written. The author 
is marked as a competent teacher in the most important subject of leadership, 
not alone by virtue of General Cronkhite’s introduction, but by the clear and 
definite fashion in which he treats one phase after another of the subject. The 
keynotes of his conception of leadership rest neither upon brilliance of person- 
ality nor talent, but upon long, careful training based on sound principles, of 
which the chief are that good non-commissioned officer material must be 
developed, and that every one must be made to appreciate that discipline means 
team-play, sacrifice of individual desires and whims to the common good of 
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the command, whereby organization esprit and sense of dependability of the 
individuals of the command and respect for and trust in their leaders are 
insured. 

The book is written in an easy style and is replete with valuable suggestions 
of methods for acquiring the art of leadership. Its occasional perusal should 
be helpful to any officer and it will prove an invaluable help to the inexperi- 
enced. The last few chapters are devoted to fanciful accounts of an undis- 
ciplined, poorly trained battalion in its first fight, and of the first combat of a 
well-trained and thoroughly disciplined organization. These are quite fas- 
cinating in themselves and serve to illustrate and give point to many of the 
topics treated in the first part of the book. 


NATIONAL GUARD HANDBOOK FOR COMPANY COMMANDERS. (Revised edition, 
May, 1922.) By Nat. Gard. (Price, $2.50.) 

This new edition of this manual is very complete. It is a compilation 
which is based on the latest tables of organization and the 1922 National Guard 
Regulations. It contains tables of organizations for the National Guard of all 
branches, as well as the peace strength tables of organization of the regular 
army, equipment tables for all National Guard organizations, property regula- 
tions, and all the regulations pertaining to company administration, illustrated 
by sample forms with typical entries. The latest regulations with regard to 
correspondence are included. The manual is well arranged and well indexed 
and should be a valuable tool for the company commander and his subordinates. 


Foreign Military Journals 


Review de Cavalerie, July-August, 1922. 


The Cavalry During the War, an extract of a conference report made by 
General Féraud and Lieutenant-Colonel Audibert. This article is an exposi- 
tion of the latest French cavalry doctrine, showing the development in tactics, 
organization, and armament during and resulting from the World War. The 
conclusions are that cavalry normally fights by fire; that mobility is its essential 
quality ; that cavalry must strive to make its fire power equal to that of infantry ; 
that cavalry has changed from a mobile force of shock to a mobile force of fire; 
that cavalry multiplies its fire power by its mobility. The various activities 
of cavalry in the World War are sketched. This article is valuable because 
it embraces the whole subject of present-day French cavalry doctrine. 

Report on Tests of Security and Combat Patrols, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Villemont. In this interesting article are given the results of competitions in 
patrol work between branches of the French army. A very careful record was 
kept through a system of observers, so that the conclusions reached must be 
quite accurate. 

A Learned Treatise on the Cuirass, by Lieutenant-Colonel Pol Payart, with 
five plates. The first part of an anonymous description of a problem using 
skeletonized large bodies of cavalry held in 1921. The general situation is that 
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in which the group of armies commanded by the German crown prince found 
itself at the inception of the offensive of May 27, 1918. The three main ques- 
tions studied were how the engagement of a cavalry corps in battle should be 
visualized, what successive missions would a cavalry corps be called upon to 
perform, and what are the results of strategical and tactical arrangement which 
the high command is rightfully to expect from its (cavalry corps’) employ- 
ment. 

Colonel de Tarragon’s narrative of the part played by the 2d and 14th 
Dragoons at Zonnebeke on November 2, 1914. 

Faits de Cavalerie: Narratives of actions of the 2d Hussars at Stockem on 
the 7th of August, 1914, and of the 10th Hussars at Cantraine on the 26th of 
August, 1914. 

Then follows a detailed discussion on certain forces pertaining to the seat, 
by the well-known authority on equitation, L. de Sévy. The forces, horizontal 
and vertical, are shown in relation to the displacement of the rider’s seat, and 
the means of combating displacements, especially at the trot, are set forth as 
two, exterior force and suppleness. This article is an essay on some of the 
niceties of equitation. 

German opinions on cavalry, by General Lavigne-Delville. 

Comments on the English cavalry regulations (continued from May-June 
number) of 1920-1921, by de Maleissye-Melun. 

Account of the international horse show at Nice, by Colonel de Langourian, 
with six good photographs of jumping. 


The Cavalry Journal (British), July, 1922. 


The most interesting article in this number is “A Cavalry Episode in the 
Advance to the Marne,” by Brigadier General Burnett. This article is pref- 
aced with some pertinent comments on the use of cavalry in the early days of 
the war; it then proceeds to a brief summary of the situation on the Oureq and 
Grand Morin on September 6, 1914, when the Germans commenced their 
retreat. Thereupon follows the special situation of the 2d British Cavalry 
Brigade, consisting of the 9th Lancers, 18th Hussars, 5th Dragoon Guards, and 
a battery of horse artillery. Finally, the cavalry combats of this brigade about 
Moncel are narrated by eyewitnesses, and a German report of the same engage- 
ments is appended. There is naturally some discrepancy between the two 
reports, but there is sufficient agreement to make this study from several 
angles of a fast-moving cavalry engagement (involving two mounted charges) 
very instructive. 

Other noteworthy articles are: “Some Historical Chargers” and “The Royal 
Horse Artillery with Cavalry.” The latter is worthy of close attention of all 
American cavalry and horse artillery officers. It is a sane and helpful dis- 
cussion of the very important subject of close co-operation between cavalry and 
its attached artillery. 

In this number appears an interesting presentation of the cavalry precepts of 
Xenophon, the first writer on cavalry subjects. This article is entitled “There 
is no New Thing under the Sun.” Captain Preston’s installment of the con- 
tinued account of the Machine-Gun Corps (Cavalry) in France contains some 
instructive reading about the cavalry work in the British drive from Amiens 
in early August, 1918, particularly with regard to the work of the attached 
machine-gun squadrons. 
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ARMY WINS JUNIOR POLO CHAMPIONSHIP 


Fighting a desperate uphill battle, the four hard-riding officers who bore the Army 
colors into the arena where the Junior Polo Championship was decided emerged therefrom 
with the cup in their possession on August 16. The final contest was fought out with the 
famous Meadowbrook team, at Point Judith, R. I., and was marked by the hardest fighting 
that such an event ever developed. It was the fourth time that the Army had entered a 
team in the twenty-two-year-old event and the first time that the team has won the 
championship. 

The assembly of the Army candidates at Mitchell Field, Long Island, was completed 
June 20. The West Point contingent consisted of Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Brown, Majors 
A. H. Wilson and C. W. Foster; War Department, First Lieutenant C. C. Judwin; Fort 
Myer, Major George Patton; Remount Service, Major L. A. Beard, from Front Royal, Va., 
and the Cavalry School, Major W. W. Erwin. The officers and men were well quartered 
at Mitchell Field and the ponies in excellent private stables near by. Major Patton was 
manager of the team, with First Lieutenant T. H. McCreery as assistant in charge of 
training mounts. Excellent private fields were placed at the disposal of the team for 
practice. All conditions were satisfactory and in general better than last year. The team 
was entered in two Meadowbrook handicap tournaments—the Hempstead cups and the 
Meadowbrook Club cups. Other games were also played against teams composed of the 
fastest international players. In this manner the Army players gained experience in fast 
team-work that showed continual improvement. 

After a month of practice, the Central Polo Committee, after observing the play of 
the Army team at Meadowbrook, consulting the Army participants and leading civilian 
players who have interested themselves, announced the following as the Army entry in the 
Junior Championship: Major A. H. Wilson, Major L. A. Beard, Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis 
Brown (team captain), Major W. W. Erwin, Major G. S. Patton (substitute). The team 
remained at Meadowbrook until early in August, engaged in practice with the best civilian 
players and receiving the benefit of their coaching. 


The Army team won the Hempstead cup tournament, and the comments of J. C. 
Cooley, writing for Town and Country, are worthy of repetition: 


“Perhaps the most conspicuous success that the Army has won in polo was yesterday, 
when they won the Hempstead cups at Meadowbrook. The event was the low goal handi- 
cap event, and it was not so much the fact that they won the event as their manner of 
winning it that impressed polo men who watched the game. Between the Army teams of 
today and the Army teams of ten years ago, when I first started to write for Town and 
Country, there is a huge difference. No one could watch Army teams in 1912 without being 
impressed with the misdirected zeal that the individuals displayed. The dash was there 
and the enthusiasm for the game, the willingness to take chances and some latent ability, 
but there was so little co-ordination, such an absolute disregard of all sense of team play, 
that the Army teams of ten years ago were not reckoned with very seriously. Today 
it is an entirely different matter. First and foremost in the question of any team is the 
question of ponies, and the Army team which won at Meadowbrook yesterday was mounted 
on animals which would make the mounts of ten years ago look like cart horses. The 
animals that the Army are playing are in most cases very well bred and in some cases 
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clean bred. The vast improvement that has taken place in these animals is due to the 
work that has been done and that is being done by the Remount, and the fruit of their 
work is only beginning to show. In years to come it will be much more apparent. By the 
use of carefully selected thoroughbred sires which are placed at depots all over the country 
there will be in years to come not only a far larger supply of animals for the use of the 
Army, but for civilians also. 

“Not only are the Army so much better mounted that no comparison can be made in 
this respect with the mounts of ten years ago, but the teams themselves have as they play 
today a very intelligent idea of the game and recognize that, lacking team play, no 
aggregation can accomplish anything at all. It would seem that this idea would have been 
the first to be recognized by a team from a department of the government in which organ- 
ization was the first and foremost principle and where everything was done according to 
rule. This, however, was not the case. The Army teams of a decade ago were obsessed 
by one idea only, and that was to hit the ball. The four individuals comprising the team 
followed the ball with all the tenacity of a terrier following a rat, and they collided and 
rode off their own team mates almost as often as they interfered with their opponents. 
This may seem and probably is an exaggeration, but it was the way that the game im- 
pressed the onlooker. The Army team that won at Meadowbrook yesterday is a bird of 
a different feather. They played well together and put up a really good team game. The 
event yesterday was the final event for cups that did not permit a team with a higher 
rating than twelve goals to compete. Owing to this fact, Colonel Brown, one of the 
best of the Army men, did not compete, as his rating was too high to permit him to play 
with the other men and still keep the aggregate handicap within the limit prescribed. 
Naturally enough, he will strengthen the team and he will play with them in the high 
goal events and in the Junior Championship at Narragansett Pier. 

“The Junior Championship always brings out some of the hottest contests of the 
year and this year will be no exception. There are something like eight teams entered, 
and when it is considered that the conditions allow four men, all handicapped at five 
goals to compete as a team, it is obvious that there are some pretty useful teams taking 
part in this tournament. If the Army win the event, they are entitled to the greatest 
credit, and it is very possible that they will win, for they have one great idea, an idea that 
they have always had and one which it would be well for civilian teams to copy. They 
everlastingly keep at it and never stop galloping. You cannot play first-class polo, or 
indeed any kind of polo, unless you work and keep moving, and far too many men have 
the idea of pulling up and waiting for misses. The momeut you pull up you interfere with 
your own team mate behind you, and so do your side more injury than good. If you are 
playing number two, for example, and the opposing number three has a good lead on you 
and is going to have an unhampered back handed shot at the ball, keep going just the 
same. You have a number three behind you, and he can stop the ball precisely as well as 
and perhaps better than you; and if he does succeed in stopping it and sending it forward 
you are up in your position to receive his pass, which is far better than if you had stopped 
it yourself and hit it forward without rhyme or reason. This fact, that they always keep 
galloping, combined with the technique that they have picked up in these past years, is 
responsible for the improvement in the Army polo today. And I feel very confident that 
the improvement that has been shown in these past ten years is only the beginning, the 
ultimate result of which will be an Army team champion of the United States.” 

Mr. Cooley’s prediction of a possibility of victory was more than justified by the event. 
The Junior Championship opened at Narragansett on the 9th of August with nine teams 
entered. 

Captain Holmes writes in The New York Heraid of August 17: 

“The United States Army polo team won the Junior Polo Championship at Point 
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Judith after the most exciting game that has been seen on these fields. Holding the 
Meadowbrook team to a tie of seven goals each at the end of the eighth period, they went 
five minutes of an extra chukker, during which high excitement reigned on the side lines, 
to put through the winning goal. 

“Then the crowd that filled both sides of the field showed their approval of the 
soldiers’ play. Throughout it was very evident that the greater part of the audience 
wished to see the Army win, and from the fifth period, when Colonel Brown’s team drew 
even at four goals all, until the eighth it was tally for tally. 

“When the entries were announced for this twenty-two-year-old championship, it 
was generally conceded that Meadowbrook would win, but that the Army team would 
give them a little trouble. 

“Meadowbrook for two periods were responsible for three goals without a return. 
Then Army started the scoring and from half time on kept the tally evenly balanced. 
There was no player that was not at the top of his form. The result was the greatest 
finish to a junior championship ever seen. The lineup: 


U. S. ARMY MEADOWBROOK 
Major A. H. Wilson. W. Averill Harriman. 
Major L. Beard. Elliot C. Bacon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Brown. Morgan Belmont. 
Major W. W. Erwin. R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


“Summary—vU. S. Army: Goals scored, by Brown, 1; Beard, 2; Irwin, 3; Wilson, 2; 
total 8 goals. Meadowbrook: Goals scored, by Bacon, 1; Belmont, 2; Harriman, 2; 


Strawbridge, 2; total, 7 goals. Scorer: Harry Kane. Umpire: Captain H. H. Holmes.” 


Major Patton, team manager, writes of this final game: 

“In the presence of General Pershing and the largest crowd of the season, the game 
started at 3.40 p. m., on a dry and bumpy field. Both sides were overanxious and pressed 
in their strokes, with the result that there was much missing, though it seemed to the 
agonized watchers that the Army missed more than the enemy. 

“In the first half of the game the enemy got four goals before the Army scored. Our 
first score came from a free shot at goal, the result of a foul. Things looked bad, but 
the Army supporters never lost heart. One enthusiast from a team that we had eliminated 
showed his courage and sportsmanship by placing a bet of $650.00 to $1,000.00, at half 
time, that we would win. 

“In the second half we began to score, but never drew even until the last fifteen 
seconds of the eighth period, when Beard’s difficult shot at goal landed from a scrimmage. 
At this the crowd went mad. 

“The ninth period opened by a rush of the enemy to the Army goal, where a score 
which would have ended all was saved by Brown. Then the game went up and down at a 
great rate, but finally in the last thirty seconds Wilson scored the winning goal from the 
fifty-yard mark under his pony’s neck on a beautiful place from Brown. 

“As a polo game both sides have done better, but as a war it was wonderful. One 
was constantly reminded of an Army and Navy foot-ball game. 

“Early in the game Lalla Koola, with Beard up, went down and sustained a concussion 
of the brain. This was very harrowing, as Beard was pinned under her. Shortly after 
this Belmont collided with a goal post and mixed with it and his pony slid about ten 
yards. In the second half Wilson’s pony collided with one of Strawbridge’s back strokes 
and went down as if killed, though she came around and played the final period. 

“The most spectacular play of the game was Wilson’s work at one, where more than 
two-thirds of the time he succeeded in turning inside Strawbridge. Brown at three played 
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probably the best game for the Army. He was always where he belonged and his stick- 
work was deadly. 

“At the close of the match the Commander-in-Chief presented the trophy and indi- 
vidual cups with a very fine speech, in which he most fittingly drew attention to the great 
and constant help which has been given to Army polo by the civilians. He ended by 
praising both teams for the fine game they had put up. 

“Both teams played for all that was in them and the accidents were unavoidable. 

Captain H. H. Holmes (New York Herald) makes some further comment, which will 
be of interest for Army polo enthusiasts: 

“What will eventually prove to be the greatest thing that has happened to polo in 
America is the victory of the United States Army team for the Junior Championship. 

“With no official encouragement, the soldiers commenced playing in 1903, principally 
at Forts Leavenworth and Riley, but it was not until 1919 that the Army authorities 
indicated any enthusiasm about the game. Since then military teams have made two 
unsuccessful attempts to capture the trophy they won at Point Judith last week. 

“Their popular triumph on the Narragansett Pier poio field portends wonderful possi- 
bilities for Army polo, and eventually, as in England, may mean that Army polo will be 
the backbone of the game in America. 

“Polo’s obvious advantages in improving horsemanship and inculcating a desire for 
horse mastership, of course, are evident reasons for the War Department’s encouragement 
of this branch of sport. It entails no extra expense except against the individual, and, 
as demonstrated by the crowds at Philadelphia, Meadowbrook, and Point Judith, creates 
an impression that indicates popular approval of the soldiers’ appearance in polo tourna- 
ments. 

“Concerning the game that gave the championship cup to the Army players, no match, 
with the exception of international events, has ever created so much enthusiasm. While 
it was realized that the soldiers had made immense strides in the game during the last 
few seasons, no one really believed that any team they could put in the field would be 
good enough to win such a triumph as they gained in capturing the Junior Championship 
cup. But this was done with Genera). Pershing and a tremendous audience looking on— 
an audience that evidenced its approval and favoritism for the Army from start to finish. 

“Opposed to a Meadowbrook team that is valued by the polo association as being a 
three-goal better side than the Army players, the latter, even when their opponents hit 
four goals without a return tally, persevered, finally equaling the score in the fifth period. 
From then on a ding-dong battle was waged, with first one side and then the other having 
the advantage, until the soldiers succeeded in winning in the extra period that had to be 
played. 

“The Long Island poloists that opposed them were all recognized as fine players and 
well mounted. All of them are pluying on teams that represent the best that this country 
can put in the field against the three British, Irish, and Argentine teams that are going 
to struggle for international honors on the Rumson, Philadelphia, and Meadowbrook fields 
this autumn. 

“For the first time in American polo history the soldier team was not outmounted. 
Their ponies, though bought at Remount prices, which is nothing at all compared with 
the big sums that their opponents had to pay for their ponies, reflected great credit on 
the Remount service of the U. S. Army. Even more important is the fact that civilian 
polo players, hunting men, horseshow exhibitors, have to admit that the Army has 
representatives that are good horsemen; and this is proven wherever polo is played. 
That it should be necessary to show that the commissioned officers of the mounted forces 
of the Army are not lacking in horsemanship is deplorable, but their praiseworthy success 
in a game that requires the utmost of riding efficiency has wiped out any prejudice that 
formerly existed in the minds of skilled horsemen.” 


” 
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A. F. G. 


The polo players of the American Forces in Germany began the season of 1922 in real 
excellent shape on account of the long and keen polo play of the season of 1921. The 
A. F. G. polo team visited Cologne on June 7-9, 1922, for a test of strength with the 
strongest of the British teams, the 14th Hussars, captained by Major F. B. Hurndall, who 
has been a candidate for the English international team and who carries an eight-goal 
national handicap. The total national handicap of the 14th Hussars is nineteen goals. 
The A. F. G. team won the first game 9-6 and the second 9-5. The games were played 
without handicaps. 

The teams were as follows: 


A. F. G. TEAM 14TH Hussars 
k. Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson. 1. Captain De W. Fenton. 
2. Colonel Jeffries. 2. Captain Foulkes. 
3. Major John K. Herr. 3. Major Hurndall. 
4. Lieutenant J. K. Baker. 4. Lieutenant McIntyre. 


In the second game Captain Fenton and Captain Foulkes were replaced by Major 
Darley and Captain Goodheart and the British line-up was changed as follows: 


i) 


1. Captain Goodheart. . Major Hurndall. 
2. Lieutenant McIntyre. 4. Major Darley. 


The first game was viewed by the former Chief of Staff of the Army, General Peyton 
C. March, and it was a source of great satisfaction to the American polo players that one 
who had done so much to advance polo in the American Army should be present as an 
enthusiastic spectator. 

It was agreed upon the conclusion of these games by the English and American polo 
representatives that it would be a good scheme to stage a tournament in which the high 
goal teams would be split up in order to afford players of lesser ability the opportunity 
of playing with more experienced ones in a tournament, thus promoting the general merit 
of polo. With this object in view, it was agreed to stage a handicap tournament at 
Coblenz, June 26 to July 3, 1922, this tournament to be open only to teams carrying not 
less than twelve-goal nor more than seventeen-goal handicaps, the number of goals con- 
ceded the weaker team to be computed by taking three-fourths of the difference between 
the total handicaps. The following are the results, both of the handicap tournament and 
of the consolation tournament. It may be noted that, except for the French team, which 
was unexpectedly entered and which was obliged to carry twelve goals under the con- 
ditions, the handicaps worked out very well. 


First Game—June 26 


FRENCH TEAM v8. CRIMSON (A. F. G.) 


Colonel Soule. Captain H. T. Allen, Jr. 
Lieutenant Grivet. Colonel Jeffries. 
Lieutenant Petignani. Major Herr. 

Lieutenant Brail. Lieutenant Williamson. 


Results.—French Team: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 2; total, 4. 
Crimson: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 10; total, 10. 
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Second Game—June 26 
14TH Hussars B vs. YELLOWS 


Mr. C. C. Whadcoat. Major Ralph Talbot. 
Captain J. A. T. Miller. Lieutenant Donaldson. 
Captain O. J. Foulkes. Mr. Henderson. 
Captain G. G. Goodheart. Major Downer. 
Results.—14th Hussars B: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 4; total, 4. 
Yellows: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 5; total 7, 


First Game—June 27 


14TH Hussars A vs. GREENS 


Mr. J. P. Chapman. Lieutenant Devine. 
Mr. F. P. MacIntyre. Major Ellis. 

Major Hurndall. General Allen. 
Captain G. G. Moule. Lieutenant Baker. 


Results.—14th Hussars A: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 5; total, 5, 
Greens: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 2; total, 4. 


Second Game—June 27 


RoyAL FIELD ARTILLERY v8. PURPLES 


Major Grover. Mrs. Andrews. 
Major Rashleigh. Major Andrews. 
Captain Yound. Major Weeks. 
Lieutenant Campbell. Captain Sumner. 


Results.—Royal F. A.: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 1; total, 1. 
Purples: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 4; total, 4. 


June 28—Semi-finals 
YELLOWS vs. CRIMSON 
1 Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—Yellows: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 5; total, 7. 
Crimson: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 6; total, 6. 
Tie at end of game, Yellows winning in extra period. 


June 30—Semi-finals 
14TH Hussars A vs. PURPLES 
Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—14th Hussars A: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 4; total, 4. 
Purples: Goals by handicap, 4; by play, 2; total, 6. 


July 3—Finals 
YELLOWS vs. PURPLES 
Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—Yellows: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 8; total, 8. 
Purples: Goals by handicap, 1; by play, 3; total, 4. 
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Consolation Cups—June 28 
FaencH TEAM vs. 14TH Hussars B 
Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—French team: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 1; total, 3. 
14th Hussars B: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 5; total, 5. 


June 30 
GREENS 78. RoyaL FIELD ARTILLERY 
Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—Greens: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 9; total, 9. 
Royal F. A.: Goals by handicap, 2; by play, 2; total, 4. 


July 3—Finals 
14TH Hussars B vs. GREENS 
Line-up unchanged. Line-up unchanged. 


Results.—14th Hussars B: Goals by handicap, 0; by play, 5; total, 5. 
Greens: Goals by handicap, 1; by play, 7; total, 8. 


SIXTH CAVALRY 


Since the arrival of Headquarters and the Ist Squadron at Camp McClellan, polo has 
advanced more rapidly in the 6th Cavalry than ever before in its history; this has made it 
possible to keep the Corps Area Championskip in the regiment. Of the fifteen games 
played here against some of the strongest teams in the South, only two have been lost, 
and these only by very close margins. The 6th Cavalry boasts that it is the only regiment 
in the Army in which every officer is an active player. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the National Guard cavalry units in Camp McClellan, 
Colonel Tompkins organized a class for prospective poloists, with Major C. K. Rhinehardt 
as instructor. Every one who attended was given personal instruction, and as a result 
almost every National Guard unit organized a polo squad before leaving camp. August 15 
we received a wire from the Georgia Cavalry at Atlanta, challenging us to play them there. 

The following schedule was carried out for those taking the course of instruction: 


Ist lesson—Fundamentals, rules. 

2d lesson—Horsemanship, use of stick. 

3d_ lesson—6th Cavalry vs. Camp McClellan. 

4th lesson—Forward and back strokes, off side; hitting the ball. 
5th lesson—Off side strokes, nigh side forward; hitting the ball; practice game, quali- 

fied players. 

6th lesson—Off and nigh sides strokes, forward and backward. 
7th lesson—6th Cavalry vs. Camp McClellan. 

8th lesson—Cut and cross strokes, riding off. 

9th lesson—Practice game, qualified players. 

10th lesson—Duties of numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Without doubt polo has done more to cement the amicable relations that exist between 
the people of northeastern Alabama and the Army than any other activity at Camp 
McClellan. At every game no less than four hundred automobiles, with upwards of three 
thousand people, throng the side boards. 
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THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 


Early in June the Regimental team, composed of Captains George A. King, Herbert 
E. Watkins, Stephen Boon, Jr., Harry E. Dodge, Bruce M. McDill, and Theodore E. Voigt, 
made a trip to Boise, Idaho, to take part in the polo tournament held at that place. Two 
closely contested games were played with the excellent Boise Team, which won the 
tournament, and the subsequent defeat of ours by the 11th Cavalry came as a great sur- 
prise, since the latter lost to a four which we defeated by a very one-sided score. As a 
result we secured the “runners-up” prize donated by the American Remount Association. 

The Regimental Polo and Hunt Association conducted a very successful tournament 
at this station July # to 24. Three teams from the regiment were entered, one from 
Denver, one from the Diamond Ranch, and a Freebooters’ team. 

The citizens of Cheyenne made the tournament possible by the very liberal manner in 
which they contributed to help defray the heavy expense. They further evidenced their 
interest by lining the side boards each afternoon. The games were closely contested. At 
times the close scores and brilliant playing brought partisans from their cars to follow 
up and down the sides of the field “rooting” for their favorites. The first game—Diamond 
Ranch vs, 13th Cavalry second team (“Onions’)—went an extra period. Handsome 
trophies were awarded to the winner—15th Cavalry, first team—and to the runners-up— 
Denver Country Club—and individual cups to the members of each team. 

Other successful features of the week were the horse show and gymkhana, in which 
the ladies competed; a cross-country hunt with the hounds; a dinner dance at the Here- 
ford Inn, and a polo ball at the post administration building. 

As these notes are written, the Regimental polo team is at Denver to compete in the 
tournament about to commence there. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY 


The 14th Cavalry and the Wakonda Country Club Polo teams returned recently from 
Fort Snelling, Minn., where the teams participated in the First Annual Northwest Polo 
Tournament. The players motored to Fort Snelling, and during the week of the tourna- 
ment were royally entertained by the 3d Infantry and the civilian team from Minneapolis. 
The Des Moines teams returned with highest honors, the 14th Cavalry winning the 
tournament, with the Wakonda Team runners up. The 14th Cavalry also won the horse- 
show cup, Wakonda taking second place. 


THE CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN COUNTRY CLUB 


Polo Tournament of July, 1922 


In this tournament, held at Colorado Springs, army teams from Fort Riley, Fort Sill, 
and Camp Travis competed, and the Remount Association and Oklahoma University were 
also represcnted. 

The Fort Riley First Team was composed of Majors Sloan Doak, A. W. Holderness, 
I, P. Swift, and J. M. Thompson. The Fort Riley Second Team included Major H. W. 
Baird, Captain C. A. Horger, Majors V. V. Taylor and G. L. Holmes. The Camp Travis 
Team was composed of Lieutenant G. C. Benson, Major R. E. Anderson, Captain J. S. Tate, 
and Major H. L. McBride. Oklahoma University was represented by Graham Johnson 
(Thomas Leahy), Mountford Johnson (Graham Johnson) (Dr. Mundy), Roger Leahy, and 
Major Carl Baehr; Fort Sill by Lieutenant H. Cort, Lieutenant W. M. Corpening, Majors 
A. V. Arnold and F. B. Prickett, and the American Remount Association by Majors FE. G. 
Cullum, A. H. Jones, W. H. Neill, and Mr. R. S. Waring. 
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POLO 


The first game was played June 25 between the Fort Riley Number 2 Team and Okla- 
homa University. The score was 7 to 1 in favor of Fort Riley. June 26, Fort Riley Num- 
ber 1 Team won against Camp Travis by a score of 10 to 7. This was a very fast and 
good game, with moments of brilliant polo. Riley had a considerable advantage in ponies. 
The next day Fort Sill won against the Remount Team, with a score of 12 to 5, and on 
the 28th the Fort Riley First Team won an easy victory over the Second Team; score, 
20 to 7. Major Holderness played a great game, feeding his Number 1 to perfection. 

The final of the open tournament was played July 29 between Fort Riley Number 1 
Team and Fort Sill. Riley won, 15 to 7. This was a good game to watch, although rain 
fell heavily in the 5th, 6th, and 7th periods. Major Holderness and Lieutenant Cort were 
both brilliant. 

The open tournament was followed by a low goal handicap round robin between Fort 
Sill, Remount Association, and Oklahoma University, and a high goal handicap round 
robin between the two Fort Riley teams and Camp Travis. 

The first game was between the Remount Team and Oklahoma, Remounts winning 
11 to 8. The field was wet and the game rather slow. On July 1 Camp Travis won from 
Fort Riley Number 2 by a score of 21 to 6. On the afternoon of July 2 a horse show was 
held, in which the polo players competed. The next day Fort Sill won from Oklahoma, 
with a score of 15 to 3, Oklahoma showing marked improvement over their first game. 

On the Fourth of July, Camp Travis played Fort Riley First Team, and won, with a 
score of 6 to 4. Each team made four goals. This was a very good game, played before 
a large and enthusiastic attendance of spectators. The following day witnessed the vic- 
tory of Fort Sill over the Remount Team, score 16 to 3. The two teams were each handi- 
capped at two goals. The game was a good one, but, although the Remount Team were 
well mounted and all old hands at the game, the Fort Sill combination outclassed them. 
On the 6th the Fort Riley First and Second teams played a close game of seven periods. 
Camp Travis had already won the high goal handicap tournament, so the game had no 
bearing on the result and was planned for six periods. They tied eight all in the sixth 
period, and on the throw-in of the seventh period Riley Number 1 made the winning goal 
almost at once. Unfortunately in the fifth period a pony owned by Captain Horger broke 
her pastern and had to be discharged. 

On July 8 a special match without handicap was played between Fort Riley Number 1 
Team and Camp Travis. Fort Riley got a lead of 5 to 1 by half time, when Travis began 
slowly to draw out, but were always a goal behind. The game was won by Riley, with 
score 10 to 9. The game was watched by a large and enthusiastic crowd. Individual cups 
were presented to the winners of this game by Mrs. R. K. Dougherty. 

The open tournament was won by Fort Riley Number 1 Team, the low goal handicap 
by Fort Sill, and the high goal handicap by Camp Travis. In most of the games Captain 
C. M. Dammers umpired, sometimes assisted by one of the players not in the particular 
tournament. Mr. J. A. Vickers acted as referee. Individual cups were presented by the 
Cc. M. GC. C. Polo Club to the winners of the three events. No less than 147 ponies were 
used during the matches. 

Polo Tournament of August, 1922 


Broadmoor Cup, Foxhall P. Keene Trophy, Booger Red Cup 


In this tournament four teams participated, as follows: Fort Leavenworth—Lieuten- 
ant M. L. Stockton, Major Cort Parker, Major I. P. Swift, and Major T. J. Johnson; 
Denver Whites—L. C. Phipps, Jr., V. F. Wilson (Barrien Hughes), C. Cusack, Lafayette 
Hughes; Colorado Springs—Major A. Jones, Mountford Johnson, Captain C. Dammers 
(Roger Leahy), Major Carl Baehr; Denver Prairie Dogs—John Campion, R. D. Brooks, 
W. B. Huston, I. B. Humphries. 
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Results of the games were: 

August 11, Fort Leavenworth, 17 goals; Denver Whites, 11 goals (of which 7 by 
handicap). 

August 12, Colorado Springs, 7 goals; Denver Prairie Dogs, 8 goals (of which 3 by 
handicap). 

August 13, Final for Broadmoor cup: Fort Leavenworth, 11 goals; Denver Prairie 
Dogs, 10 goals (of which 6 by handicap). Denver had the advantage in ponies; the Fort 
Leavenworth four excelled in team play. 

August 14, Denver Whites, 10; Colorado Springs, 6. 

August 15, Fort Leavenworth, bl; Denver Prairie Dogs, 2. 

August 18, Final for Foxhall P. Keene trophy: Fort Leavenworth, 14; Denver Whites, 
7. Played without handicap throughout. 

August 19, Denver Whites, 12 (of which 1 by handicap) ; Denver Prairie Dogs, 4. 

August 20, Fort Leavenworth, 21; Colorado Springs, 11 (of which 8 by handicap). 

August 22, Final for Booger Red cup: Fort Leavenworth, 16; Denver Whites, 14 (of 
which 8 by handicap). 

Major N. Margetts played back and captained the Fort Leavenworth team in the last 
two competitions. This team won all three events. 
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Cavalry School Notes 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Brigadier General Malin Craig, Commandant 


The following extracts from the report of the Assistant Commandant gives the results 
of the graduation exercises held last June: 


Pistol and Saber Contests and Demonstration 


kt. Troop Officers’ Class—Each of the three platoons represented by a permanently 
organized squad. The platoon commanders selected the squads to represent their platoon— 
a squad for pistol and for saber. In the pistol contest the squads made two runs at the 
overhead targets and two at the line of skirmishers. The squad having the highest score 
was declared the winner. In the saber contest individuals of each squad ran the course. 
The squad. having the highest total was declared the winner. 

2. A Demonstration by a composite platoon of the Basic Class in the combined use of 
pistol and saber, mounted. The platoon was formed along the Republican River under 
cover, and at a signal made a close-order pistol charge on overhead targets, and then 
immediately deployed and charged as foragers against a dismounted, deployed line of 
infantry; then returned pistols, drew sabers, attacked heads, stopped, reformed, and 
charged back, taking both heads and pistol targets with the saber. The whole maneuver 
was executed at top speed and pistols were loaded with seven ball cartridges. After 
charging back, the platoon was immediately put in order. The lines, the deployment, the 
reformations, and the accuracy with pistol and saber were of highest order and elicited 
much praise. 

3. Basic Class Contest, Pistol and Saber.—This contest was among the four platoons 
of the Basic Class and along the same lines and by the same rules as obtained in the 
similar contest for the Troop Officers’ Class. 

4. A Point-to-Point Race (among officers of the Field Officers’ Class).—There were 
21 entries. The contestants, without timepieces, rode a designated flagged course over 
obstacles, at a required rate of speed which was announced at the start. The course, about 
514 miles, was from the magazine in Magazine Caflon, up the cafion, taking all jumps; 
then via Morris Hill and the Hay Camp; thence over the Russian Ride (in reverse), 
finishing at Macomb Hill. The contestant with the best score to be declared the winner. 
Ties to be decided by a dash race. 

The required rate was 10 miles an hour and penalties were as follows: 


C6) FSG PRPRBAE Or PO WO sak 5c as cialettenaacnceebieeseeeee nothing. 
ZAP EC LUBA IOP PU OUU s6:6:05:955,5:4 60 eolawieleis:s ole a/eibeieanioe Y% point. 
AERA R ey Ol BEE OU Ge 5a. cs'6si6:s:418 sce Wisin’ loa arene eemresioare \%, point. 

(vb) Too fast—for each full minute up to and including 

MRIS GIRS oo ioe ws oars ara erie Wc were eae ao wd See eoe la elev \%, point. 
For each full minute over 5 minutes................ 1 point. 
(c) Too slow—for each full minute up to and including 
Rp Ma TOMA MSR au a oot; 0s, 10° oun sar arevs(ac$sesa Sle. Rrerbinlere aiens-alw oie aies 1 point. 
For each full minute over 5 minutes...............6. 2 points. 


The day for this ride was ideal. The course was over beautiful country, and the 
ride was much enjoyed both by contestants and spectators. The winner, Major Thomas, 
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made a perfect score, having no faults at the jumps and arriving only 4 seconds ahead 
of time. 

5. Best Trained Remount (Troop Officers’ Class).—This event, with some 25 entries, 
was closely contested, and the winner finally turned up in Lieutenant I. R. Pollard’s 
(V. C.) Black Oak, a beautifully trained horse. 


Jumping Classes 


6. Troop Officers’ Class.—Ten officers from each of the three platoons on platoon horses, 
jumps not exceeding 4 feet 4 inches. Captain Percy S. Haydon, Cavalry, on Alamo, won 
this contest. 

7. Jumping Class.—Open to Troop Officers and Basics; officers mounted on regularly 
assigned remounts; jumps not exceeding 3 feet 8 inches. This class was very large, and 
again Captain Haydon was the victor on his remount Gooney. 

8. A Saber Competition (the Patton Cup).—Open to members of the Troop Officers’ 
and Basic Classes. This contest for the annual cup presented by Major George S. Patton, 
Cavalry, always hotly contested, was this year particularly spirited and eventually was 
won by Lieutenant Harry C. Mewshaw. The excellence of competitors’ form at the 
dummies, the accuracy of their thrusts, and the speed of their horses all go to make 
this contest one of the prettiest to watch of all the classes. 

9. Pistol Competition, Mounted (Basic Class for Instructors’ Whip).—This class was 
won by Lieutenant Walter F. Jennings, who made an excellent score over a difficult 
course. 

10. Pistol and Saber Competition, Mounted (unknown course).—Open to all members 
of the Troop Officers’ and Basic Classes. This class, over a most practical and difficult 
course, was won by Lieutenant Frederic de L. Comfort, after an excellent performance. 

11. Jumping.—Open to members of the Field Officers’ Class; jumps not to exceed 4 
feet; performance only to count. Some 20-odd otlicers entered, mounted on the best 
jumpers obtainable. The jumping ability of the horses and the general excellence of the 
performance of the riders was universally commented upon. The class was won by 
Lieutenant-Colonel I. S. Martin, with a clean performance, on his own horse, Dawn of 
Peace. For the other places many ties had to be jumped off, which added to the great 
interest that both the Field Officers’ Class and the entire garrison took in the event. 

2. A Remount Competition —Open to members of the Basic Class on their regularly 
assigned remounts. This contest, a most instructive one, was modeled after the 3-day 
event, “The Prize of Nations,” at the Olympic Games. The first day was devoted to judg- 
ing the entries (59) in pistol and saber work, both individually and collectively. 

The second day was a scaled 21-mile ride over many obstacles, the time to be fixed 
by the Director of the Department of Horsemanship, who, owing to the extreme heat, 
decided to allow the first man 2 hours and 15 minutes, each succeeding competitor to be 
allowed 15 seconds longer than his predecessor. No credits were given for undertime. 
Penalties were awarded for jumping faults and overtime. 

On the third day contestants who had not been eliminated jumped in the stadium on 
Republican Flats, over a course of jumps (17) put up the night before and over which no 
competitor had practiced. In this phase a minimum time was announced. Credits for 
undertime and penalties for overtime were given. The stadium was gaily decorated and 
a large crowd was in attendance. The winner of this 3-day grueling contest was Captain 
Malcoim Bryne, on remount Chester. It was the opinion of both contestants and observers 
that such a contest taught contestants more about riding and handling horses than three 
months of the regular course would have taught them. From the first day until the last, 
each contestant was required to feed, water, and groom his horse, and no assistance of any 
kind, other than professional advice and treatment by the Veterinary Corps, was allowed. 
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It is certain that horses qualifying for the last day of this test, and there were some 40 
odd, are in every way suited for ranks and well-trained troopers’ mounts, the goal of the 
Basic Officers’ remount. 

13. A Night Ride of 5040 Miles Over Unknown Country.—(This is described else- 
where in this number.) 

14. Exhibition Ride by Instructors. 

Diplomas were presented by Major-General John L. Hines. 

During the summer months a large number of the instructors have been absent on 
training-camp duty and a few fortunate ones on leave. 

Summer polo has been in progress, bringing out a large number of new players, 
especially among the younger oflicers. Practice games between several school teams, two 
teams from the 2d Cavalry, and the Junction City team have been frequent. A number of 
exhibition games were played between these teams and a team from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
mounted on school ponies. Later a school team went to Fort Sill for a series of games. 
The school team has suffered greatiy in playing strength by the loss of Majors Swift, 
Irvin, Chamberlain, and West, relieved, but is being rapidly built up again under the 
leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel Lininger and Major Doak. 

The Cavalry Board has put in many long, hard hours in the preparation of the new 
training regulations. 





Regimental Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona 
Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, Commanding 


The regiment is operating with depleted enlisted ‘strength. Recruits have been 
arriving, but not in sufficient numbers to replace current losses. Excellent progress on the 
part of the new men is, nevertheless, apparent. 

On June 5th and 14th the regiment participated in the Junior Division Championship, 
held at Fort Bliss, Texas, winning the tournament. The first game, played on June 5 
against the 7th Cavalry, was won by a score of 3 to 2. The second game, played on June 
11, was won by the regiment against the Division Headquarters team by a score of 4 to 3. 

The post was treated to a very exciting handicap polo tournament, arranged between 
first and second teams, 1st Cavalry; Four Horsemen, 1st M. G. Squadron, and the Douglas 
Country Club. The civilian team carried away the honor by defeating the second team, 
1st Cavalry, in the finals, after playing two extra chukkers to break a tie score. The 
Country Club deserves great credit, since they have been organized only about a year, 
the majority of the team learning both to ride and play during that time, and were 
mounted on horses loaned by the Ist Cavalry. 

The communication platoon of Headquarters Troop and communication sections of 
squadron headquarters detachments returned from Fort Bliss, by marching, toward the 
end of June, and on June 29 a tactical inspection of the command was made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. A. Bach, Chief of Staff, lst Cavalry Division. 

July 4 the regiment paraded in the city of Douglas, Arizona. 
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SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Charles A. Romeyn, Commanding 


Colonel John S. Winn was retired July 18, at his own request, after more than thirty- 
eight years’ service. The 2d Cavalry was the only regiment with which Colonel Winn 
had served; he had served in every grade with the regiment except that of lieutenant- 
colonel. He was succeeded in command on June 12 by Colonel C. A. Romeyn. 

The regiment spent the month of July in preliminary firing on the national range. 
The record course was completed August 11. Since that time the regiment has been 
patrolling the reservation (about 23,000 acres), to familiarize officers and men with the 
terrain before starting demonstrations for the Cavalry School. 

Parades or reviews are held every Tuesday, mounted guard mounting Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. On August 15 the cups and prizes for Regimental Day events and for shooting 
were given out. ‘ 

Twenty officers from the regiment will be relieved on September 10 to attend the 
Troop Officers’ Class at the Cavalry School, their places being filled by recent graduates 
of the Cavalry School. 

Troop G, which had been at Camp Funston on duty, was relieved on September 1 
by Troop FE. 


THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Headquarters and Second Squadron, Colonel William C. Rivers, Commanding 


The artillery battalion being away all summer at Edgewood Arsenal and Camp Meade, 
the cavalry were the sole occupants of the post. 

On August 1, the command was inspected full pack, equipped for the field, by the 
Commanding General, District of Washington. 

Polo has progressed favorably, practically every cavalry officer playing. Practice 
games have been played at the post two or three afternoons each week and an occasional 
game with the War Department team at Potomac Park, Washington. The ponies have 
stood up well and improved in condition and playing ability in spite of the hot weather. 

Major G. 8S. Patton, Jr., commanding the squadron, was the extra man on the Army 
polo team that won the Junior Championship of the United States at Narraganset Pier. 

Exhibition drill squads from the troops of the squadron have attended the various 
horse shows throughout Virginia and have been most enthusiastically received. During 
August one platoon of F Troop and a group of jumpers from the squadron, in charge of 
First Lieutenant M. E. Jones, showed at Berryville, Orange, Warrenton, and Harrison- 
burg, Va., and at Charlestown, W. Va. The rough riding exhibition was received very 
enthusiastically at all these places. The jumpers made a creditable showing in the 
hunter and military classes. 

During September a detachment goes to the horse shows at Rochester and Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Bryn Mawr, Pa., and to a number of county fairs in Virginia and Maryland. 

The demand for the attendance of the troops at the horse shows and fairs has very 
much increased this year, and one or two more squads could well be kept busy during the 
summer, to avoid considerable disappointment to some towns. 


THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


First Squadron, Major James S. Greene, Commanding 


The First Squadron, with Troop L, Training Center Squadron No. 1, attached, was 
on duty at Camp Devens, Mass., from May 24 until September 5. The command marched 
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overland from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., covering the 210 miles in nine marching days. The 
condition of the animals and the morale of the command upon arriving was excellent. 

During the summer the command was utilized as a demonstration and instruction 
unit, the majority of the oflicers being detailed as instructors with the National Guard, 
the R. O. T. C., and Citizens’ Military Training Camp. For all of these, exhibition drills 
and demonstrations of the tactical use of cavalry were given at various times. 

The command participated in Memorial Day exercises conducted by the Ayer, Mass., 
post of the American Legion. During the first week in June Troop A marched to Boston, 
Mass., to participate in the Regimental Field Day of the 101st Engineers, Massachusetts 
National Guard. Troops B and C marched to Brookline, New Hampshire, to take part in 
the Fourth of July demonstration which was held there. Troop C marched to Wakefield, 
Mass., and took part in the encampment of the Massachusetts National Guard Cavalry 
from July 7 until July 22. The officers and men of this troop were used in connection with 
the instruction of the National Guard. 

On August 11 Training Center Squadron No. 1 (Troop L) was dissolved and the 
personnel attached to the First Squadron. At the horse show held on August 2 for all 
organizations at Camp Devens, the squadron took two firsts, three seconds, and four third 
places. 

The command was inspected during the summer by Colonel George Vidmer, of the 
office of the chief of Cavalry, who gave a brief talk to the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Shortly after Colonel Vidmer’s visit the command was inspected by Major 
General Eli Helmick, the Inspector General. He remarked on the excellent condition of 
the animals and animal-drawn transportation. 

Through the courtesy of the Dedham Polo and Country Club the squadron was enabled 
to send its polo ponies to Dedham, Mass., with the encouragement of the Commanding 
General, First Corps Area. The officers were afforded the privilege of playing there three 
times a week during the summer. The ponies had been trained all winter at Fort Ethan 
Allen, under the supervision of Colonel George Williams, and they made a very creditable 
appearance at Dedham. Arrangements have been made to the end that an Army team will 
compete in the tournament to be held at Dedham about September 11. Cordial relations 
have been maintained during the summer with the members of the Dedham Club. 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


In July the Fort McIntosh garrison participated in a five-day practice march. During 
this march various kinds of maneuvers were held and a thorough test of radio, wire, and 
visual signaling was made, which included constant communication by radio between the 
troops and the post. 

In August the regimental commander's field inspection of the second squadron was 
made by a four-day march, when all forms of field instruction were tested. 

The Corps Area Commander, Major-General J. L. Hines, accompanied by his staff, 
made his annual inspection from September 9 to 12, inclusive. The officers of the post 
entertained General Hines and staff at a dinner dance on the night of his arrival, and 
Mrs. Hickok entertained the party at a dinner of twenty the following night. Inspection 
lasted two days, including review, work on the drill ground, use of radio, a march, camp, 
field maneuvers, barracks and quarters, and all garrison activities. On the evening of 
their departure the visitors were the guests of the garrison at the Officers’ Club and after- 

yard at a dance in the open-air pavilion. 
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FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. D. Forsythe, Commanding 


The regiment on July 15 completed its rifle practice for the season of 1922. Every 
officer and enlisted man fired the course as laid down in “Rifle Marksmanship.” 

The percentage obtained and the individual scores made are considered excellent, 
when the adverse conditions under which the regiment fired are reviewed. 

The target range is quite bare of vegetation, covered with white limestone rocks which 
throw off a glare that is uncomfortable to the eyes and causes a heavy mirage. The heat 
on the range was intense. A “fish-tail” wind, varying from 12, through 9, to 6 o'clock, 
was on hand at all times. The regiment maintained a troop at Eagle Pass and one at 
Del Rio, Rio Grande outposts, at distances of 56 and 32 miles from Fort Clark. These 
posts were relieved during the firing by marching. Fort Clark is situated eight miles from 
the railroad, which caused the service troop to be constantly on the road hauling supplies 
for Fort Clark and the two outposts. It was difficult for the service troop to manipulate 
the roster so that every man could get the proper instruction. This obstacle was sur- 
mounted and the percentage obtained leaves an enviable record for other organizations 
to look at. 

The 5th Cavalry is burdened with double the number of horses-than men, which must 


be fed, exercised, and groomed daily. 


The Record 


Major P. R. Davison, 5th Cavalry, in charge of firing. 

Captain G. H. Harrison, Cavalry, assistant to officer in charge of firing. 

The regiment qualified 91.42 per cent of its personnel. 

The percentages of the two squadrons and the several organizations, in order of 
merit, are: 

First Squadron (Major Davison), 92.03 per cent qualified. 

Second Squadron (Captain Dunn), 91.24 per cent qualified. 

Troop “E” (Captain Hood), 97.06 per cent qualified. 

Hdars. Troop (Captain Unger), 95.23 per cent qualified. 

Hdars. 1st Sqdn. (Captain Bruck), 95.00 per cent qualified. 

Hdars. 2d Sqdn. (Captain Harrison), 95.00 per cent qualified. 

Troop “B” (Captain Ligon), 94.87 per cent qualified. 

Troop “G” (Captain Daniels), 91.66 per cent qualified. 

Troop “A” (Captain Beylard), 89.80 per cent qualified. 

Troop “C” (Captain Wynne), 88.46 per cent qualified. 

Service Troop (Captain Adamson), 85.90 per cent qualified. 

Troop “F” (Captain Meador), 81.25 per cent qualified. 

Every officer required to fire qualified. The regiment obtained 83 expert riflemen, 111 
sharpshooters and 200 marksmen. 

Captain Harrison led the regiment, making 177 slow fire and 147 rapid fire, total 324. 

The highest score among the enlisted men was made by Private Rason, Headquarters 
Troop, 173 slow fire and 146 rapid fire, total of 319. 

The six lettered troops fired a proficiency test and combat problem along lines laid 
down in A. E. F. Musketry Bulletin, 1919, and were proficient in both. Automatic rifles 
were used in both proficiency test and combat problems. 

Troop “A” is now at Camp Eagle Pass and Troop “G” is at Camp Robert FE. L. Michie, 


Del Rio; the remainder of the regiment is at Fort Clark. 
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SIXTH CAVALRY—Headquarters and First Squadron, Camp McClellan, Alabama; 
Second Squadron, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


Colonel R. J. Fleming, Commanding 


On September 4 Headquarters and ist Squadron expect to begin the march from 
Camp McClellan to Fort Oglethorpe so as to arrive there on the 8th, to spend the winter. 

The Troop A polo team met the team from the 4th Training Center Squadron and 
galloped away from them for a 3—0 victory on August 3. The winning team is com- 
posed of, No. 1, Sergeant Brown; No. 2, Private Mikesell; No. 3, Sergeant Ericson; No. 4, 
Sergeant Hartman. Goals: Brown, 2; Mikesell. 

Due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Bowen, the regimental band has undergone wonder- 
ful improvement since its arrival in camp. Its ranks are about filled up now, only three 
vacancies remaining; these for cornetists and trombonists. 

Colonel Tompkins was host to about fifty ladies and gentlemen from Anniston on 
Sunday, August 13, on a cross-country ride, which started from the headquarters of the 
temporary garrison at 7.00 a. m. and returned about 10.00 a. m., when a delightful break- 
fast was served in the 6th Cavalry officers’ dining-room, which was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion in cavalry colors. 

Immediately upon arrival at Oglethorpe, the Ist Squadron goes on the range for the 
target season. 

The horse and motor show held at Camp McClellan under the auspices of the 6th 
Cavalry, August 17, for the benefit of the Army Relief Society, was a grand success 
financially, but was interrupted, when about half completed, by a heavy rain and wind 
storm. The new polo field was the scene of the gala events, and so much of the program 
as it was possible to complete was immensely enjoyed by the civilians and soldiers alike. 

Troops of the 2d Squadron have completed rifle practice, averaging 82.7 per cent. 
The troops finished in order FE, G, F. 

The post ball team has had a fairly successful season under Captain W. C. Gatchell, 
6th Cavalry, manager and coach. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga, P. I. 


Colonel Edward Anderson, Commanding 


Troop C, with sufficient attached men to make a troop one hundred strong, marched 
to Manila early in May, and on May 18 acted as escort for the Prince of Wales. 

The 9th Cavalry base-ball team came out second in the Philippine Island Base-ball 
League. The strong Fort Mills team was first, having a lead of two games. All games 
were closely contested, and the final results were in doubt until the last two weeks. 

June 4 a mounted competitive inspection was held in the regiment to determine the 
best-appearing and best-looking troop, the best-appearing non-commissioned officer, and 
the best-appearing private. The spirit of rivalry was very keen, and the regiment made 
an excellent appearance. Troop A, Captain Frizzell commanding, was the winning troop. 
Corporal Powell and Private Tapsico, both of Troop F, were the individual winners. 

June 18 a competitive inspection was held to determine the best squad-room, kitchen 
and dining-room, orderly-room, store-room, and stables in the regiment. The first places 


were awarded as follows: 

Best squad-room, Troop G; best kitchen and dining-room, Headquarters troop; best 
orderly-room, Troop A; best store-room, Troop A; best stables, M. G. T. No. 2. On points, 
Machine-Gun Troop No. 2 won first place. 
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After four months of construction work, training was resumed on July 5. During 
July the regiment specialized on the new Cavalry Drill Regulations, special attention 
being paid to drills of precision. 

During the first half of May the 9th Cavalry polo team participated in a polo tourna- 
ment at Manila. Six teams participated: Fort McKinley, 31st Infantry, Manila Polo 
Club, 9th Cavalry A, 9th Cavalry B, and Hong Kong. Honors were very close between 
the 9th Cavalry A and Hong Kong. In the final game the cavalry shot the winning goal 
in the last thirty seconds of play, thereby winning the championship of the Orient. 

At the close of this tournament the cavalry had the honor of meeting on the polo 
field H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. The team did not play as a unit against our dis- 
tinguished visitor, but was split, each member playing part of the game with the team 
of the Prince and part against it. 

During the fifth period of this game the Prince was painfully injured by a ball driven 
by a cavalry player. Fortunately, the injury was not serious, and the Prince was able 
to attend the game the next day as a spectator. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Commanding 


On July 31 the 10th Cavalry completed firing record rifle practice; 505 enlisted men 
fired and 19 failed to qualify, giving the regiment a percentage of 96.23. 

At the commencement of the target season the regimental commander, Colonel Edwin 
B. Winans, invited Colonel A. J. MacNab, of the 25th Infantry, to address the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the 10th Cavalry, at Fort Huachuca, on the subject 
of “Rifle Marksmanship.” Colonel MacNab made an excellent and instructive address, 
and as a result a great deal of enthusiasm was aroused. For the target practice of the 
first squadron the 25th Infantry lent the 10th Cavalry a half dozen of their best coaches, 
and also took under irstruction at Nogales a half dozen selected men of the second 
squadron who were later used as coaches by that squadron. Every effort was made by 
Colonel Winans to follow to the letter all the instructions of the “Rifle Marksmanship” 
pamphlet. 

The percentage of qualifications in the various organizations of the regiment are as 


follows: 


Headquarters troop ....cccccccee 100 Sy RD DO Sie Soiree so wha Ss lsweas 98.36 

Headquarters, first squadron..... 95 WN rb iai es assy aise an 98.04 
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Classification of the men qualifying was as follows: 
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In the mounted pistol course the regiment qualified a percentage of 98.09, 9 men 
failing to qualify out of 475 firing; 54 wagoners of the service troop were not required to 
fire the mounted course. 

Classification of the men qualifying was as follows: 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


Since the target season closed, the work of the regiment has been mainly devoted 
to preparations for the impending inspections of the brigade, division, and corps area 
commanders. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel John M. Jenkins, Commanding 


During the past quarter the regiment has been assisting in the summer camps, in 
addition to the usual garrison duties. The R. O. T. C. for cavalry in the Ninth Corps 
area and the University of Arizona was held on the post from June 14 to July 26. The 
National Guard of California were in training camp at Del Monte from July 11 to 29 and 
the Reserve Officers of this State were in camp at Del Monte from August 13 to 27. As 
this was the first year these encampments have been held here and as appropriations were 
very limited, the camps could not be made as satisfactory as they will be in the future; 
but everything that was possible to do for the health and comfort of the men was done, 
and it is believed that all appreciated that fact. The National Guard and Reserve Officers 
were highly pleased with the result of these camps and the efficient way they were 
organized and handled in spite of the lack of appropriations. 

The regiment finished firing the automatic rifle in July, closing the target season. 
Better records were made this year with the rifle than with the pistol or automatic, due 
in large part, it is believed, to the many things that interrupted during the firing of the 
pistol and automatic rifle. The percentage of qualified men, with the rifle, in the regiment 
was 84.42 per cent. Major Clark P. Chandler was in charge of the firing, and no small 
part of the credit for the good showing made is due to him. 

On August 5 Troops B and C, under the command of Major Clark P. Chandler, left the 
post by marching for Los Angeles to participate in the Pageant of Progress, which was 
held in that city from August 26 till September 6. They arrived in Los Angeles on the 
20th of August with men and animals in excellent condition. They were joined by F 
Troop from San Diego. They are to return to this station by marching, leaving Los 
Angeles about September 7. 

On September 1 Troop A left the post by marching to participate in the American 
Legion Convention in San Jose, September 5 to 8, and return after that to the post. 

Troop L, Training Center Squadron No. 9, and Training Battery No. 9 arrived at 
the post August 26, awaiting orders for demobilization. These organizations marched 
down from the Presidio of San Francisco to participate in the Organized Reserve Camp at 
Del Monte. They are to be absorbed by the 11th Cavalry and the second battalion of 
the 76th Field Artillery respectively. The transport Buford arrived in Monterey Bay at 
daylight August 31, bringing the 2d battalion of the 76th Field Artillery which is to be 
stationed permanently on the post. Quarters, barracks, stables, and gun sheds for this 
organization are now under construction. 

On August 18 a very successful benefit was staged for the Army Relief Association, 
which netted over $2,500 for this worthy cause from this small station. 

The regular biweekly dances and card parties have been held regularly this past 
quarter and have been well attended and thoroughly enjoyed by all the members of the 
garrison. A very enjoyable dance was given September 1 in honor of the officers of the 
second battalion, 76th Field Artillery, Troop L, 9th Training Center Squadron, and 
Training Battery No. 9. Commander Bagby, U. S. N., and the officers of the destroyer 
squadron now in Monterey Bay were also present. 

Our polo team returned from Boise, Idaho, having won only one game there, that 
with the 18th Cavalry. Since that trip so many officers of this regiment have been away, 
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both on duty and on leave, that it has been impossible to have regular polo practice. Then, 
also, all the animals of the post were in quarantine for about a month with influenza. But 
training of horses has gone on faithfully by the officers left at this station, so that when 
winter comes—our polo season—we will be in first-class shape to go ahead. With the 
addition of the artillery officers here, we look for keen competition and the best team we 
have ever had. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Camp McAllen, Sam Fordyce, and 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Colonel Sedgwick Rice, Commanding 

Formal tactical inspections of the 12th Cavalry for the year were completed on Sep- 
tember 9, when Major-General John L. Hines. the Corps Area Commander, left Fort Ring- 
gold for other points along the border, after spending five days with the regiment. The 
regiment has completed firing with the magazine rifle with satisfactory results, more than 
80 per cent of the command having qualified. 

On September 14 the Fort Brown Command was entertained by the band of the Mex- 
ican 20th Infantry. An excellent concert was rendered on the open-air dancing floor at 
the Officers’ Club. In addition to the attendance of the post personnel, more than one 
thousand citizens of Brownsville enjoyed the musical program. 

The officers of Fort Brown joined local Mexicans in the parade, which formed at 
Washington Plaza, Brownsville, and marched to Hidalgo Plaza, Matamoras, on September 
16, where the Mexican independence was celebrated. The first car was occupied by Consul 
Villalpando, Mexican consul at Brownsville, and Colonel Sedgwick Rice. Public officials, 
prominent citizens, officers of Fort Brown, and patriotic societies were included in the 
formation. The contingent was met at the center of the International Bridge by promi- 
nent citizens and military and civil officials of Mexico. The patriotic program included 
addresses and musical numbers. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel Roy B. Harper, Commanding 
‘ 

Among the various activities of the regiment which have been successfully concluded 
during the past few months, the “13th Cavalry Band and Minstrels” deserve the first 
mention. 

After several weeks of preparation in training chorus and rehearsing principals, a 
minstrel show, consisting of the band, the orchestra, and a “circle” of twenty-four men, 
several of whom possessed exceptional voices, and four “end men,” who were practiced 
entertainers, gave its first performance in the Princess Theater, in Cheyenne. The theater 
was filled to capacity, and the huge audience expressed their approval by repeatedly 
encoring the various numbers: 

The enthusiastic reception in Cheyenne led to staging another performance at 
Laramie. It was said that this was the occasion of the largest audience ever assembled 
in the Empress Theater at that place. Again the show was pronounced a great success. 
The very complimentary press notices attracted attention in other cities. A  nine- 
performance tour was accordingly arranged, which included Ft. Collins, Boulder, Denver, 
and Greeley, and a benefit performance for the patients at the Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital. The trip was a financial success from the start. Three shows were given in the 
Empress Theater, in Denver, owned by the Denver Post. The exceptional publicity given 
to the enterprise by that influential paper and the personal interest in the project dis- 
played by Mr. F. G. Bonfils and his staff filled the theater for each performance. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Bonfils the theater was secured without charge. 
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The troupe thoroughly enjoyed the novel experience. The shows given in the various 
cities occasioned a great deal of complimentary comment in the newspapers and other- 
wise. The benefit accruing from this bringing the regiment into touch with civilian 
population over such a wide area has been very marked. 

Aside from all other considerations, a very substantial sum was realized and con- 
verted into the Regimental Athletic Fund. 


Anticipating that necessarily a great number of the special trains carrying Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine to San Francisco would pass over the Union Pacific, the various civic 
organizations of Cheyenne prepared a miniature Frontier Days’ program, in which the 
regiment was invited to participate. A number of events were staged by the regiment, 
including a steeplechase by officers and an exhibition by the musical drill squad. Several 
train-loads of Shriners and their ladies spent most of the 10th of June viewing the show, 
which was put on at Frontier Park. 

During the annual Frontier Days’ contests the regiment was accorded a prominent 
part in the program, as well as having many entries in open events. Officers and enlisted 
men who competed won an extremely gratifying number of first places. The Musical 
Drill Squad, which made such a pronounced hit at the Western National Horse Show at 
Denver during last winter, and again during the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie in the spring, met with an even more enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the thousands that visited the Frontier Days’ exhibitions. 

One of our most popular successes was the winning of the Post Championship in the 
Base-ball League. Being tied with the 53d Infantry for first place, it was decided to 
play 2 deciding series of two out of three games. The interest was very keen through- 
out the post, and the enthusiasm ran high when the second straight game was won, thus 
bringing the cup to this regiment. 

Interest in the semi-weekly cross-country hunts with the regimental pack continues 
unabated. Officers, ladies, and enlisted men turn out regularly for these rides. It is 
seldom that several “kills” are not reported. The dogs, under the experienced handling 
of the Master of Hounds, are constantly improving. There are now thirty or more old 
dogs and nearly as many puppies. When the latter are old enough to run, during the 
early winter, some excellent sport is expected by dividing the pack. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Harry La T. Cavenaugh, Commanding 


The 14th Cavalry baseball team continued its winning streak by outclassing the 
strong Ankeny, Iowa, club on Labor Day, with a seore of 5 to 3. Ankeny is one of the 
strongest clubs in central Iowa and is this season’s champion in the Polk County League. 
The regimental team has won 14 out of 47 games played and has a clear claim to the city 
championship of Des Moines, having defeated all the strongest of the numerous semi- 
professional clubs about the city. At first handicapped by the loss of its regular players, 
the team rounded into shape in mid-season and has been undefeated in the last eleven 
games. 

The prospects for a strong football team are excellent. Several of last season’s men 
will report when the call for candidates is made. Securing an experienced civilian coach 
is being considered. 


Roxing bouts are being held in the riding hall each month. Local boxers have appeared 
on the program. Bouts are largely attended by civilians from the city of Des Moines and 
members of the garrison. 
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SUMMER TRAINING SUCCESS 


Reports from camps for Reserve Oflicers and the Citizen Military Training Camps 
held this past summer in all the corps areas indicate that these have been successful 
to a gratifying degree. They have made plain and proved beyond any chance of dispute: 

1. That the demand for military training is far greater than the appropriations have 
so far made it possible to meet. 

2. That all the young men in the C. M. T. camps this summer and all the Reserve 
Officers who attended these and the special Reserve Officers’ courses and their division 
camps have nothing but hearty praise for the conduct of the camps and the character of 
the instruction, and are earnest in their appreciation of the benefits they have derived 
from their summer training. 

3. That the use of Reserve Officers in connection with the C. M. T. camps is a happy 
combination. 

4. That the Regular Army has appreciated its mission and its function in the National 
Defense Plan and has established the most harmonious relations with the Reserves and 
the civilian communities that represent the background of the Reserve organization. 

5. That the summer camps have made thousands of friends and supporters of the 
National Defense Policy, who will in turn make hundred of thousands of advocates, who 
wil) help to carry it through to a successful development. 


NEW ENGLAND RESERVE CAVALRY 


Lieutenant Colonel Herbert R. Dean, commanding the 315th Cavalry, reports: 

“The 158th Cavalry Brigade is distributed throughout the New England States as 
follows: The 315th Regiment to Rhode Island and Connecticut; the 316 Regiment to 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; and the Machine-Gun Squadron to Massachusetts. 
This distribution will enable us to obtain a large percentage of our commissioned personnel 
from officers of previous cavalry experience. Before the war, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut each had an excellent squadron of cavalry. These organizations 
served during the war as machine-gun battalions, and now practically all of the former 
officers have been commissioned in the brigade. We also have in Vermont the Norwich 
University, which is a distinguished military college and one of the best cavalry schools 
in the country. This will give us each year a considerable number of lieutenants from 
its graduating class. 

“The organization of the brigade has progressed in a very satisfactory manner. It 
could have been filled up long ago, but we have taken great care to commission and assign 
only the best officers available. A large percentage of our second lieutenants are young 
men, a great many of them college graduates, who have seen service as non-commissioned 
officers of cavalry and machine-gun organizations during the war and who would have 
been commissioned had the armistice been delayed a little longer. A number of these 
gentlemen have been examined and all found to be exceptionally well informed. 

“The 315th Regiment, which I have the honor to command, has its Headquarters, 
Headquarters Troop, and Service Troop located in Providence, Rhode Island, and these 
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units have about 90 per cent of their strength. The first squadron of the regiment is 
located in Hartford, Connecticut, and the organization is now well under way. The second 
squadron is located in New Haven, Connecticut, and its organization is practically 
completed.” 


CAVALRY DIVISION HEADQUARTERS SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM OF MOUNTS 


The much-talked-of headquarters stables for the 61st Cavalry Division is at last a 
reality. The headquarters officers have invaded the Coast Artillery post of Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, New York, and have been assigned two buildings there. These will contain, 
when completed, stalls for horses, showers, dressing-rooms, offices, and a club-room for 
the 61st officers. So far fifteen stalls have been finished and the showers have been con- 
nected. A wooden horse in a wire cage has been built for polo practice. A tract of 
ground adjacent to the stables has been plowed and will be put in shape for a polo field. 
It is the intention to use this field for practice, and play tournament games on the main 
parade ground of Fort Hamilton, which is being converted into a first-class polo field. 
The Chief of Staff is trying to hasten the procurement of government mounts, but in the 
meantime an arrangement has been made with the Bay Ridge Riding Club whereby the 
officers of the 61st Cavalry Division may use the club horses at the nominal rate of 
$2 an hour. As an sccommodation, these horses are kept in the 61st stables and are 
available for use at any time. Captain S. V. Constant, Cavalry, of the Headquarters 
Staff, has been placed in charge of the stables. 

It is evident that this arrangement, while it may be practicable and quite satisfactory 
to the New York City officers, will not be applicable everywhere; but it would seem that 
in many places similar arrangements could be made with civilian riding clubs. 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIRST CAVALRY 


The 301st Cavalry has been making great progress in its interior organization. 
Coionel Donovan, despite the engrossing duties of office (U. S. District Attorney), has 
been “hitting the ball” for his regiment by issuing his first assignment orders. He has 
more field officers than places for them, so he is making use of them on his regimental 
staff—an excellent idea. There are many good horsemen of cavalry experience in his 
regimental area and he is getting the best of them in his outfit. 


SIXTY-SECOND CAVALRY DIVISION BULLETIN 


And now comes the 62d Cavalry Division with a mimeographed bulletin of information 
which cannot fail to be of interest to its readers. ‘This bulletin is really a diary of the 
progress of the division and its activities. The cover design—a copy of the shoulder 
patch—is the very excellent work of Lieutenant Walter M. Fuller, 808th Cavalry. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR SUMMER CAMPS SUGGESTED 


The staff and regimental commanders of the 61st Cavalry Division gave a dinner 
on June 28 at the Brook. The occasion was to welcome General Disque, recently assigned 
to command the 151st Cavalry Brigade. The few absentees were officers living in the 
northern section of the State. The dinner was in every way a success. 

The general discussion following the dinner was illuminating. The Chief of Staff, 
outlining the progress of the division and plans for the summer training, described the 
course of training, followed by seven members of the division who were placed on active 
duty with the troop at Camp Dix for two weeks in June. This course was held without 
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expense to the government other than mileage and pay to the Reserve Officers and 
appeared to have been so beneficial that Colonel Godson proposed that the annual appro- 
priation for summer camps be expended in a similar fashion, with the exception of every 
third year, when a camp for unit training should be held. He pointed out the enormous 
overhead expense of the summer camps; contrasted the convenience to officers detailed 
to troop duty at seasons when their particular business could best admit of their absence 
with the fixed summer camp, when many men would be barred by the activity of business 
in the summer. The benefit to the Training Army in the pleasant contact with the 
Reserve is not to be underestimated in the purpose to weld the one Army spirit. This 
plan was considered admirable by the Reserve Officers present. 

By a succession of six courses at all Army posts for groups of about twenty-five, 
one hundred and fifty officers at each post could undergo training in a closer, more 
intensive and intimate manner than is possible under the big-camp plan, and a certificate 
of attendance and work done could be given, which would have value in determining 
fitness for promotion when due. Utilizing all posts in the corps area, the full number 
of officers could be trained. By a yearly series of ten individual training courses, con- 
ducted by three cavalry troops of the Training Army, attaching eight or nine reserve 
cavalry officers to duty with each troop, 250 officers could be instructed. Such a schedule 
would take care of all the cavalry officers assigned to a cavalry division up to the limit 
of the tables of organization. This scheme would take care of the individual training 
of cavalry officers in a much more thorough manner than the one-camp plan. 

While the camps for Reserve Otficers this summer have been everywhere a splendid 
success, the suggestion made by Colonel Godson possesses undoubted merit and should 


be given careful consideration. 


OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Reserve Corps officers from many States or their representatives met in Washington 
in August and effected a temporary organization of the Officers’ Reserve Corps National 
Association of the Army of the United States. The organization committee includes a 
major-general, 18 brigadier-generals, 10 colonels, and a number of other officers, including 
members of Congress who are officers of the Reserve Corps. Colonel Winfield Jones, of 
the District of Columbia, was chosen chairman, and Lieutenant-Colonel T. Harry Shanton, 
of New York, secretary. 

Brigadier-Generals Milton Fennimore Davis, Brice Pursell Disque, of New York, and 
George Washington Crile, of Ohio, with Majors William J. Manning, Waldo E. Chapman. 
and Lieutenant Robert W. Savage, of the District of Columbia, were among those who 
spoke. It was decided to co-operate with the committee of Reserve Corps officers, which 
has called a convention to be held in Washington October 2-4. Colonel Jones was 
authorized to arrange for participation in the convention. 

Temporary headquarters of the new association have been opened at 801 Southern 
Building. It was announced that Colonel D. L. Rice, publisher of the Stars and Stripes, 
had offered the use of that publication for publicity of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Announcement also was made that an anonymous donor has offered to give the treasury of 
the assocation $10,000 to be used to start the organization. 

At a meeting of the organization committee on August 21 preliminary arrangements 
were made for the convention which is to be held in Washington in October. Five new 
members were added to the organization committee. They are Colonel David P. Barrow, 
president of the University of California; Colonel Albert L. Cox, of Raleigh, N. C.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur F. Cosby, executive secretary of the Military Training Camps 
Association ; Lieutenant-Colonel L. A. McCalla, president of the Michigan Chapter, Reserve 
Army Association, and Major W. S. Pritchard, First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 
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TELL IT TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


Lieutenant George W. Cutting, 313th Cavalry, writes in the Bulletin of the 64th 
Cavalry Division: 

“All those Reserve Officers who were fortunate enough to take the course of training 
for the Organized Reserves . . . and also those on duty with the C. M. T. C. realize 
the absolute necessity of concerted effort to get Congress to make suflicient appropriations 
for the proper maintenance of the Army of the United States. Therefore my message is 
primarily directed to those Reserve Oflicrs who were not so fortunate as to be in camp this 
year. 

“You are all, perhaps, more or less familiar with the National Defense Act of 1920, 
which in itself is a wonderfully thought-out plan for the protection of our country in 
both peace and war. Congress, however, has handicapped our War Department in the 
carrying out of this policy of national defense by its zeal for economy. We have reasons 
to believe that the actions of Congress have been the direct result of a concerted plan of 
action by the pacifists, economists, and others of similar cult. Frankly, the results are 
appalling. The Regular Army will lose many excellently trained officers and men, a 
curtailment in training facilites, and other things too numerous to mention. The National 
Guard suffers in a like manner, and the Organized Reserves have already felt a very heavy 
blow—the cut in the number of officers allowed to take this summer's course of training. 

“It, therefore, is the duty of every member of the Organized Reserves to lend his 
earnest efforts to the cause; talk to your friends, relatives, and people in your community ; 
write your Congressman; get your community behind you with petitions, ete. Talk 
national defense and make them see that we must have their co-operation in order to 
keep the Army alive and working.” 





The National Guard 


NEW JERSEY NATIONAL GUARD REGIMENTAL CRESTS 

In submitting a design for the crest of the 102d Cavalry, 
the Adjutant General of the Army stated that the crest for the 
102d Cavalry would be the crest which all the New Jersey 
National Guard regiments will bear; hence the design of the 
Cavalry’s crest and shield is reproduced on this page, as it 
is believed that it will prove of special interest. 

This crest will bear the gold lion with the four red 
diamends for a collar. The derivation of this is that New 
Jersey was settled by the Dutch and the English, each of whose 
arms bore a lion, and the Governor-proprietor was Sir George 
Carteret, whose arms bore the red fusils. This is indeed a 
very effective and significant crest. 

The shield would be yellow for the Cavalry. For many 
years the Essex Troop bore a crest the blue horse’s head, so 
that the main feature of the 102d shield should be this device. 
In showing the 102d Cavalry’s work overseas, which was of 
two distinct periods, that in Haute Alsace in August and Sep- 
tember and the heavy work in the Meuse-Argonne in October 
and November, these will be represented by the red fleur-de-lys. 
The regimental motto will, of course, be the old “Fide et fortitudine.” This will go on 
the ribbon in the eagle’s beak when the arms are embroidered on the regimental standard. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Beneath the eagle in the regimental standard is the regimental name scroll; this has 
three loops. In the Regular Army the three loops are filled thus: “Third—Regiment— 
Cavalry.” In the National Guard the word regiment is replaced by the old name of the 
unit, thus: “102d, Essex Troop, Cavalry.” 


NEW NATIONAL GUARD REGULATIONS 


The Revised National Guard Regulations, 1922, which have just been received by the 
various adjutant generals of the States, will be welcomed by all those who have occasion 
to refer to National Guard Regulations at any time. While the former volume was very 
useful, there had been so many changes in the past year that, to be really up to date, 
an entirely revised manual was necessary. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE IDAHO NATIONAL GUARD, 1922 


This year book contains the complete orders for summer field training, including 
instruction schedules. The interesting feature of this year book, however, is “Part II: 
The Officer’s R6le in Military Training,’ by Major John F. Wall, Cavalry. It is under- 
stood that this portion of the book, which embraces an excellent survey of the new military 
policy, a résumé of the new army organization, and chapters on training, may be pub- 
lished privately and thus made available for general distribution, which it strongly merits. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY ON STRIKE DUTY 


When it became necessary in the State of Pennsylvania to afford protection to cer- 
tain of its citizens engaged in mining coal, the first organization selected for this duty 
was the 304th Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard. Although this organization had 
only thirty-two horses per troop, it was in the field, fully mounted, within three days 
after orders was issued. It is now split up in detachments extending from Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania, about two hundred miles to the southwestern corner of the State. This 
cavalry is performing its duty in a most satisfactory manner. The troops are being 
supplied by light-motor-trucks and animal-drawn transportation. 


MARCH OF THE 102d CAVALRY, N. J. N. G. 


At 8:15 a.m. on Friday, August 18, 1922, one squadron of the 102d Cavalry, N. J. N. G. 
(formerly the Essex troop), left its home station, at Roseville Avenue, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and proceeded by overland march for the summer encampment at Camp Edwards, 
Seagirt, New Jersey. 

The column, consisting of 20 officers, 219 enlisted men, 247 horses, 7 escort wagons 
(horse-drawn), 1 motor truck, and 1 rolling kitchen, was under the command of Major 
Hardy J. Bush. Accompanying the column were the regimental commander, Colonel 
Lewis B. Ballantyne; the former U. S. A. Inspector-Instructor, Lieutenant-Colonel Archi- 
bald Commiskey, Cavalry, U. 8. A.; the regimental adjutant, Captain H. Henry Bertram, 
and the regimental supply officer, Captain Louis D. Kilgus. Troop A was commanded by 
Captain Rupert F. Mills, Troop B by 1st Lieutenant Frederick C. Loeber, and Troop C 
by Captain Harold C. Kirchner. The trains were under the command of Captain Elmer 
F. Powell. 

The noon halt on Friday was made at Linden, New Jersey, 13 miles from Newark. 
At Rahway a detachment from Troop D (home station, Westfield, New Jersey) joined 
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the column, commanded by Ist Lieutenant Leo R. Logan. The night camp was established 
at Raritan Arsenal, Bonhamtown, New Jersey, 26 miles from home station. Major Mac- 
Donald, commandant at Raritan Arsenal, had made perfect arrangements for the comfort 
of the command, and the chaplain, Captain Martin, had an elaborate motion-picture pro- 
gram arranged for the entertainment of the enlisted men. 

The second day, Saturday, August 19, camp was broken at 9.00 a. m., and the column 
proceeded through Spottswood, New Jersey, to Adelphia, New Jersey, where the second 
night’s camp was established. On this day 30 miles were covered. On Sunday, August 
20, camp was broken and the march resumed at 7.10 a. m. One mile west of Seagirt the 
column was met by the mounted regimental band and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry L. 
Moeller, of the 102d Cavalry, and proceeded to Camp Edwards, arriving at 11.00 a. m., 
after having covered 14 miles. 

Of the 70 miles covered on the march more than 50 per cent were on hard-surfaced 
roads, necessitating a walking pace. At each noon halt the animals were unsaddled, fed, 
and watered. One rolling kitchen (Stein-Burn type) was found to be entirely inadequate 
for quickly or properly messing the men. On the return march, which will be taken by 
the 2d Squadron under the command of Major William A. Ross, after the tour of duty 
at Seagirt has been completed, a cold lunch will be served at the noon halt, and the roll- 
ing kitchen attached to the motor truck will be sent ahead to the night camp, so that the 
night mess will be ready on the arrival of the column. 

Both men and animals stood the trip exceedingly well. There was no sickness or 
indisposition on the part of the men and no cases of sore backs on the part of the animals. 


FIFTY-SIXTH CAVALRY BRIGADE 


The Annual Camp of Instruction for the Texas units of the 56th Cavalry Brigade was 
held at Camp Mabry, near Austin, Texas, August 16-30, inclusive. The schedules were 
extra heavy, but were carried out in detail. The instructors and members of the brigade 
are in accord that the camp of instruction was very profitable. 

An outstanding feature incident to the encampment was the fact that Brigadier- 
General Jacob F. Wolters, who commands the brigade, accompanied by Lieutenant C. P. 
Smith, adjutant for the 56th Machine-Gun Squadron, rode horseback from Houston to 
Camp Mabry, a distance of 187 miles; the time being 414 days; actual riding time, 46 hours 
and 15 minutes. Considering the unusual heat wave during which the ride was made, the 


time was regarded as very satisfactory. General Wolters rode his twenty-one-year-old 
thoroughbred Bassett, and Lieutenant Smith a troop horse. Riders and mounts reached 
Camp Mabry in excellent condition. 











